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HIS roof illustrates the exclusive 
use of the Indian Red Asbestos 
Shingle, one of the Johns-Manville 
Colorblende units. 
The soft, subdued tones blend har- 


moniously with varying styles of archi- 
tecture, producing a most distinctive 
effect. 
In addition to their pleasing texture, 
all combinations of Colorblende 
Shingles reduce costly upkeep, and 
lessen the danger of communicated 
fires. 
Colorblende Shingles are typical of the 
quality and permanence of other Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Roofings, which meet 
your every roofing need. 
Asbestos Built-up Roofing, Transite 
Shingles, Asbestos Ready Roofing 
and Corrugated Asbestos Roofing. 


Send for booklets. No obligation to you. 
pleasure for us. 
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New York City 
10 Factories — Branches in 63 Large Cities 
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Talks With 

HE United States Government has started an “Own Your 

Own Home” campaign and has formulated complete 

plans, adaptable to any city in the United States, for 
pushing this work. Twenty cities, at the date this is being 
written, are under way with their drives for home building 
and home owning. The Department of Labor emphasizes 
these benefits which may be expected from the “Own Your Own 
Home” movement: 

1. It will provide better living conditions, increase efficiency, 
encourage thrift, give greater comfort and happiness and create 
individual reserves for misfortune and old age. Every house 
owner with his family, whether rich, poor or well-to-do, be- 
comes thereby a better citizen, with increased self-respect, 
independence and responsibility to the city and nation, and 
is more vitally interested in the welfare and prosperity of 
both. 

2. During the readjustment period, such a movement hastens 
the return of normal conditions; results in much needed con- 
struction for home and industrial purposes; provides work 
for returning soldiers and sailors and for labor changing from 
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Our Readers 
war to peace industries; stimulates all lines of business in each 
community; creates general prosperity. 

Now this special campaign which is being inaugurated is 
right along the lines of the work THE House BEAuTIFUL has 
been mapping out for itself for many years—to encourage build- 
ing homes, real homes and not mere dwelling places. We are 
making an increased effort now to cooperate with the Govern- 
ment in every way possible and will show in the coming issues 
more homes than ever. We have been showing during the last 
year some of the Government Housing Projects which offer 
splendid suggestions for small homes. There is no reason why 
this same idea cannot be worked out for individual communities 
and organizations. We know it can be, and we are going to 
show many very charming small houses in our pages as well as 
the occasional large home. In fact, our great emphasis for the 
coming months will be laid on the small but attractive house! 

We are ready through our pages and through our Readers’ 
Service to confer with any individual or any organization con- 
cerning the best types of homes to be built for the individual 


case or town. Write us what you want and we will help you. 
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View in the Garden of Mr. Charles W. Hubbard, Auburndale, Mass. Olmsted Brothers, Landscape Architects 


A good example of a garden with that intimate character which is essential to the 
greatest charm. The serious shortcoming of most American yards and gardens 
is undoubtedly the lack of the seclusion which creates this air of quiet and repose. 














The Restoration of an Old New England Farmhouse 


The Credit for Its Transformation Without the Loss of Even the 
Least of Old-Time Memories Goes to a WV oman—Mrs. Ellsworth Ford 


By HARRIET SISSON GILLESPIE 


O rehabilitate the quaint old farmhouses of New England 

without destroying the sweet wholesomeness of the Colo- 

nial type is a task to which the architect must bring all of 
the skill and enthusiasm which he possesses; for to make the 
most of the picturesque and still retain the harmony of line and 
simplicity of detail so intimately a part of these old-time relics 
requires a delicacy of feeling and a subtlety of taste that is 
demanded by the highest type of work. 

Besides professional talent there is still another factor that 
plays an important part in the re-vamping of the old-fashioned 
farmhouses such as are scattered so alluringly through the hills 
and valleys of New England, 
and that is a real love of 
the Colonial. | think | am 
safe in saying that no one 
who does not thoroughly ap- 
preciate the typeor the place 
it holds in our early Amer- 
ican history is able to satis- 
factorily visualize our fine 
architectural tradi- 
tions. Curiously enough, 
this is as frequently a char- 
acteristic of the laity as the 
elect. 

In the case of this ador- 
able little Revolutionary 
cottage at Rye, N. Y., the 
credit for its transformation 
without the loss of even the 
least of old-time memories 
goes to a woman, Mrs. Ells- 
worth Ford, who was born 
with a veneration for our Co- 
lonial architecture. From 
the time she was a child the 
abandoned homes of New 
England stirred her imagin- 
ation, and she peopled them 
with the ghosts of those 
who lived and loved and 
diedin them. And so when, 
on her wedding day, the 
deed of this historical old 
home passed into her hands 
as a gift from her father- 
in-law, Simeon Ford, of 
New York, she set to work 
and, with unerring taste, 
restored the house to its 
old-time grace and beauty. 





To retain the harmony of line and simplicity of detail, so intimately a part of these 
old-time relics, requires both delicacy of feeling and subtlety of taste. 


[t was never more than a wayside cottage even in its heyday, 
when it was variously visited by Washington, Rochambeau 
and others during the Revolutionary war; it had none of the 
pretensions of its more aristocratic neighbors. And yet, its 
quaintness and charm made an appeal that none of the more 
stately manor houses along the Boston highway was able to 
incite. The joy the house affords those who pass it today is 
evidence of the fact that Mrs. Ford has restored it to its former 
state without impairing any of its quaintness or losing one atom 
of its charm. 

As originally built, the cottage follows the style of the second 
period of Colonial homes, 
the chimney occupying the 
centre with the house built 
up around it. Mrs. Ford’s 
aim was to repair the rav- 
ages of time and make it 
livable so that, as far as the 
exterior goes, it retains the 
same appearance it did more 
than two hundred years ago 
when it figured in the stir- 
ring events of the Revolu- 
tionary war. 

It stands today, as it 
stood then, with its roof 
sloping toward the front and 
running back to a one-story 
addition or lean-to at the 
rear. It is covered with the 
same wide hand-split cedar 
shingles, is lighted with the 
identical tiny window panes, 
fitted with the same solid 
wood shutters, shows the 
broad floor plankings and 
the quaint, hand-wrought 
latches and interior hard- 
ware common to the houses 
of the period. The fireplaces 
in this type of house are 
somewhat smaller than those 
that preceded it, for the rea- 
son that the construction 
provided greater protection 
against the elements. How- 
ever, they are none the less 
interesting on this account. 

When Mrs. Ford looked 
the cottage over with a 
view to renovating it, its 
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An old-fashioned gardenalways helps more than all else to bring 
a remodeled house and grounds into close sympathy, and Mrs. 
Ford has emphasized this note by a charming enclosure. 


appearance might have been discouraging to one with 
less vision. It had long been neglected, and to shore 
up the foundation, replaster the walls and ceilings, 
replace the floors and door sills, tear down partitions 
and install new plumbing were but a few of the neces- 
sary changes to be made. The new owner, however, 
bent to her task with loving care and squared every 
improvement with the original design. 

As an indication of Mrs. Ford’s strict attention to 
detail, the reconstruction of the grape arbor adjoining 
the house, and now used as a summer dining-room, is 
typical. The arbor originally attached to the house 
had fallen into decay, and the difficulty of replacing it 
so as to conform in design and appearance with the 
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old one was obvious. Mrs. 
Ford was, however, equal to 
theemergency. She took her 
car and scoured the country 
for an abandoned structure 
of the same age. This she 
discovered in a disreputable 
barn that had long outlived 
its usefulness. It was pur- 
chased as it stood and the 
wood used to set up a new 
arbor where the old one was. 
The ancient grape vine, which 
had been carefully preserved, 
was then trained over it and 
there was nothing to indicate 
it had ever been disturbed. 

As simple as the cottage is 
both in design and construc- 
tion it was found like all the 
landmarks of early Colonial 


It stands today, as it stood over two 
hundred years ago, with its roof 
sloping toward the front and run- 
ning back to a one-story lean-to. 
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As an indication of Mrs. Ford’s attention to de- 

tail, the reconstruction of the grape arbor ad- 

joining the house, and now used as a summer 
dining-room, is typical. 


days to be staunch and true at heart. 
The beams and joists were as hard as iron, 
so that in stripping away the partitions, it 
was with much difficulty they were sawn 
through. The houses in those days were 
built on honor, and while the oak sills 
had in many cases rotted, the cedar tim- 
bers hadn’t a flaw in them. 

In Mrs. Ford’s experiment two interest- 
ing things stand out—one the collection 
of old furniture she picked up among the 
attics of New England with which to fur- 
nish her little Colonial cottage, the other 
the daring color scheme she so consist- 
ently carried out in the furnishing. “The 
lure of the antique” has held us all, more 
or less, in its thrall, even when we weren't 
in a position to exercise our love of it; 
but Mrs. Ford is one of those lucky mor- 
tals who was not only able to pursue the 
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antique to its native lair, but 
was able to bring it triumph- 
antly back aboard her car. 
In her week-end journeys 
into antique land, Mrs. Ford 
was accompanied by her hus- 
band, who is quite as suscep- 
tible to the charm of old 
furniture as she, and who en- 
joyed the experiences with 
which the trips were fraught 
with the same abundant en- 
thusiasm. They never knew 
when they started out where 
the journey would end, but 
they always knew there would 
be both romance and adven- 
ture to pay for it. Not in- 
frequently there was pathos, 
when by chance they got a 
peep into some long unused 


Raised a few feet from the sur- 

rounding greensward, the little 

old-fashioned garden enjoys a 
sense of real seclusion. 
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The blue figures on the white ground of the wall 
paper give the effect of blue-gray which appears 


elsewhere in the decorations. The old English 
dresser filled with pewter is most interesting. 


“best parlor” where were jealously guarded 
the few last treasures of a family who had 
“seen better days.” One by one the fam- 
ily heirlooms had been exchanged for the 
means to live, and each time the parting 
assumed more tragic proportions. At such 
times the joy of possession was dimmed 
by the sadness surrounding the sale. 
Mrs. Ford did not confine her purchases 
to the expensive mahogany, but bought 
any four-poster of good design, any bureau 
or chair of ancient pattern, even though it 
was made of soft pine or some other of the 
Native woods of cheaper grade. These 
she “did over,”’ painting them in Colonial 
yellow, a soft French gray or some other 
tone to harmonize with the color scheme 
she elected to use in her bed chambers. 
So harmoniously have Mrs. Ford’s ran- 
dom collection of gate-legged tables, claw- 








So harmoniously have Mrs. Ford’s random collection of gate- 
legged tables and other antique furniture been fitted into their 
places, that it seems as if they had always been there. 


foot sofas, Windsor and slat-backed chairs, oaken dress- 
ers, four-posters, quaint glass lamps and candles, brass 
candlesticks and pewter been fitted into their places, 
that it seems as if they had always been there. They 
even seem to like the liberties their owner has taken 
with their ancestral coloring and present a unique and 
charming appearance in contrast to the more sober 
and sedate mahogany. 

Mrs. Ford started out with one handicap—a mod- 
ern piece of furniture in the shape of a square piano; 
but this, through her own ingenuity, she soon turned 
into a decorative asset. With infinite pains she 
scraped down the rosewood case and brought it into 
the composition by staining it a (Continued on page 304) 
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Woodstock boldly claims to be rather superior 

in surroundings to the average country com- 

munity. This street is on the outskirts of 
the village. 


The Otta Quechee River which goes through the 

village. This used to be most unsightly, being 

used as a dumping ground for all sorts of 
rubbish. 








The Woodstock Improvement Society 


To the Enthusiasm, Energy and Farsightedness of One of Woodstock’s 
Most Liberal Minded Women Is Due the Existence of this Society 


OODSTOCK village, which is not 

\ a manufacturing place, and has 

a population of only fifteen hun- 
dred, has never looked upon itself as a 
typical New England village, but boldly 
claims to be rather superior in surround- 
ings to the average country community. 
And so in fact it is! Located in a charm- 
ing valley, on both banks of a winding 
stream, and surrounded by hills, its nat- 
ural advantages of location are many and 
varied. Yet it had its unsightly spots and 
certain habits which were not good for an 
ideal community. 

Shortly before the Improvement Soci- 
ety was organized in 1904 
the village had put in an 
expensive sewer system, 
after a protracted struggle 
with the reluctant tax- 
payers. Most residents ap- 
preciated the advantages of 
the new system and prompt- 
ly connected their houses 
and shops; but some still 
thought the old way of cess- 
pool or direct-to-the-river 
good enough. 

To induce all to use the 
sewer, was one of the first 
aims of the Society, and its 
efforts were very successful. 
Through gentle persuasion, 
explanation of advantages, 
and, in some cases, through ss 
an appeal to the State "gp eae 
Board of Health, almost sili 
every place was soon con- 
nected. The river and the 
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By J. L. DANA 


small brook which go through the vil- 
lage are no longer polluted. 

The disposal of garbage and waste was 
the next problem to be solved. Drivers of 
village job wagons had long been in the 
habit of dumping rubbish along the banks 
of the streams and in almost any unused 
spot—sometimes burning it if that was 
convenient and if they felt the juvenile 
desire to see a bonfire. Usually every- 
thing was left in unsightly heaps. To stop 
this the Society secured a small plot of 
ground on the edge of the village, fenced 
it in, and supplied a locked gate. Dump- 
ing in all other places was forbidden by 
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the authorities. Drivers of job wagons 
were given keys to the gate on condition 
that they took good care of the “dump,” 
burned all possible rubbish, kept the place 
locked, and emptied regularly the waste 
paper and rubbish containers which the 
Society placed about the business streets. 
This was several years ago. With occa- 
sional lapses the dump has been well taken 
care of, and its locked gate is no longer 
needed. It is used by all who have rub- 
bish to dispose of, and its fire is almost 
constantly burning. 

The little unused spots at street corners 
and crossings, ragged and unsightly, with 
struggling grass and many 
weeds, were next taken in 
hand and in a short time 
were made attractive with 
well-kept turf and shrubs 
and flowering plants. These 
are the most visible evi- 
dences of the Society’s work 
and give residents a par- 
donable pride in the appear- 
ance of their village. More- 
over, they impress visitors 
with the tidiness and thrift 
of our people and lead them 
to speak of Woodstock as 
beautiful in itself and beau- 
tifully kept in every part. 
The Society hoped that 
these tiny public gardens, 
and other semi-public places 
which were treated in the 
same way, would stimulate 
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The little unused spots at street corners and crossings were made attractive with 


well-kept turf and shrubs and flowering plants. 
268 


residents to keep their own 
lawns and dooryards in 
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better condition. This 
hope has been fully real- 
ized. 

The old cemetery, 
abutting on the village, 
is on the west bank of 
the Otta Quechee, with a 
narrow strip of land be- 
tween the street and the 
river. At one end of 
this strip was an unsight- 
ly house, a tumbledown 
barn and self-evident pig- 
sty. The river bank was 
long a dumping ground. 
Through the efforts of 
the Society the money 
was subscribed to pur- 
chase this place; the 
buildings were torn down, 
the ground graded and 
seeded, trees and shrubs 
were put in, and what 
was formerly a blot is now 
one of the beauty spots of 
the village. 

Permission was then 
obtained to make im- 
provements in the ceme- 
tery, which had been neg- 
lected for years, and 
work was started to this 
end. The trustees of the 
cemetery association, 
stimulated by this work 
and urged on by mem- 
bers of the Society, took 
the matter in hand. One 
of the members of the 
Society was soon put in 
charge, and it is now a 
place of beauty. 

Woodstock’s Park, in 
the centre of the village, 
is its particular pride. It 
has been turned over to 
the care of the Society, 
and the village in part 
pays for the work done 
on it. The gradual re- 
planting and preservation 
of trees and renewal of 
the grass under them is 
done in a proper manner, 
without detriment to the 
park’s appearance. 

At the suggestion of 
the Society the village 
elected a tree warden 
several years ago. Thus 
is insured the proper care 
and preservation of trees 
and shrubs along all 
streets and roads. 

West Woodstock is a 
small community, a mile 
up the river from the vil- 
lage centre. People who 
walked between the two 
places formerly did so in 
the mud or dust and gen- 
eral discomfort of the 
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One of the many beautiful private lawns and fountains in Woodstock. 
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The care of trees and shrubs along all streets is left to the tree warden. 





Another private lawn, using the same kind of decorative shrubs as the Society. 
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highway. With a little 
persuasion the town was 
led to build here a dry 
and comfortable side- 
walk. 

Our little river was 
long the handy and nat- 
ural receptacle for all 
kinds of rubbish and was 
anything but an object 
of pride. Through the 
Society’s efforts its banks 
have been cleared, in 
some cases by abutting 
property owners, and it 
now is almost as fresh 
and delightful as a moun- 
tain stream. A play- 
ground for small children 
has been established by 
the Society and is main- 
tained by annual sub- 
scriptions. It has proved 
to be one of the Society’s 
best works. The man- 
ager is a capable young 
woman of much experi-— 
ence. All through the 
summer months mothers 
send their small children 
here with the assurance 
that they will be well and 
safely cared for and en- 
tertained. 

A club was formed last 
year to promote swim- 
ming and to make the 
mill pond at the one end 
of the village a better, 
safer and more conven- 
ient place for bathers. 
A very small membership 
fee is asked, and nearly 
everyone who can or ever 
did swim or wants to 
learn is a member. 
Rafts, floats and diving 
boards have been put in; 
the bottom of the pond 
has been cleared and 
made deeper in places, 
and dressing rooms pro- 
vided, all with the result 
that swimming Is enjoyed 
as never before, and all 
our boys and girls are 
learning toswim. At the 
request of the club its 
management has been 
taken over by the Soci- 
ety, that it may be as- 
sured of proper care and 
attention. 

One of the most not- 
able things the Society 
has done was to keep 
the Fair Grounds clean 
and tidy at the Annual 
County Fair, which is 
held just outside the vil- 
lage. It seems never to 
have (Continued on page 306) 
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Simple but very effective planting of Delphinium and white lilies around a country home near Lake 


Forest, Illinots. 


A Beginner’s Garden 


The Twelve Best Annuals and Perennials to Plant in a Small Garden 


AM often asked by those beginning 
| on the fascinating pursuit of garden 
making—young people just starting 
a home and older ones hitherto immune— 
what flowers, annuals and perennials, are 
best to begin with, both as to effects and 
results, and which are sturdy and reliable 
enough to be proof against ignorance and 
to require a minimum of time and care. 
When consulted as to the latter conditions 
| always smile in my sleeve, for | well 
know that those same young. folk who 
think they want flowers without much 
work, will almost inevitably soon be grub- 
bing like the rest of us “old stagers,”’ 
starting seedlings and begging “roots” 
and exchanging often the golf club for 
the hoe, and the dainty lingerie gown for 
the garden smock! Such is the lure of the 
garden! 

Following are a dozen annuals and as 
many perennials which, after much expe- 
rience, | think | should start with myself 
and recommend to those of my readers 
who come under the above category. 

First of all, nasturtiums! Whyr They 
bloom early and continue until the hard 
frosts; are the most suitable and beautiful 
table flower imaginable, and their variety 
and richness of hue is so boundless, that, 
massed in self tones, they will fit into any 
color scheme. Plant the running kind 
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surely. They are far more satisfactory 
than the dwarf in every way. Let them 
run over the ground in some bare corner 
or over the front side of the compost heap 
if you have no unsightly fence to cover. 
Plant in early spring; thin to two inches 
apart. Sometimes nasturtiums become 
badly infested with aphis; spray with 
kerosene emulsion or whale-oil soap. 
Then sweet peas! Plant these seeds as 
soon as frost is out of the ground, rather 
thickly (buying seed by weight instead of 
package) in a shallow trench, scattering 
seed irregularly to form a row five or six 
inches wide. Cover with about two 
inches of soil. When young plants are 
about an inch high, scatter fine earth 
carefully among them and so proceed 
through the spring until trench is nearly 
filled, although leaving it slightly lower 
than ground around it, to hold water. 
Sweet peas require much water, and hose 
may be laid on ground at end of row and 
water allowed to run gently until ground 
is covered. Mulch after well grown with 
lawn clippings. Allow no blossoms to go 
to seed and the blooming season will be 
greatly extended. Change location every 
year or two if possible; spray with whale- 
oil soap for green aphis, if troublesome. 
Poppies. Plant as many of this beauti- 
ful, dancing throng as you can possibly 
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spare space for; from the enchanting Ice- 
land poppy which appears in very early 
spring, and the hardy red French poppy 
which sows itself in the fall and gives us 
some of our earliest and most brilliant 
color masses, to the delicate Shirleys, the 
gorgeous perennial Orientals and the 
elaborate and stunning big double varie- 
ties which come in every possible shade 
and combination. Try some of the 
“fancy’’ ones shown in the catalogues. 
Poppies once started in a garden, renew 
themselves, the self-sown ones blooming 
much earlier than those regularly planted. 
The only enemy seems to be the black 
aphis; pull up infested ones. 

German asters. Plant in boxes in the 
house or in the cold frame. Transplant 
in rows about five inches apart after sec- 
ond leaves are grown. Enemies are aphis 
at root (shown by plants turning yellow), 
cutworm and black beetle. Work wood 
ashes into soil before transplanting asa help 
toward getting rid of first two; knock off 
black beetles into kerosene water, These 
asters bloom from August first until frost. 

Cosmos. Get the early flowering vari- 
ety, showing bloom in early July. Plant 
in the house in boxes or in the cold frame. 
(It may be planted in permanent position 
but will blossom later.) Transplant in 
double rows or masses; or cosmos is very 
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lovely transplanted into the 
asparagus bed, the feathery 
blue-green asparagus plants 
supporting the cosmos, and 
making a charming combina- 
tion with the pink and white 


blossoms. Cosmos has no 
enemies. 
Verbena. Plant as early as 


possible (they are slow growers) 
in boxes in the house; transplant 
at the proper time into beds 
where they can have plenty of 
room, as they will cover a large 
space. Verbena is a very valu- 
able flower for picking, as it has 
a very long blooming season— 
from early summer until hard 
frost, and the more it is picked 
the more freely it will bloom. 
The blossoms are in a great vari- 
ety of beautiful colors and have 


a delicious odor. It has no 
enemies. 
Marigolds and zinnias are 


among our most decorative and 
useful annuals; a similar treat- 
ment applies to both. Plant 
in open, or cold frame to lengthen bloom- 
ing season; transplant in rows or masses. 
They are fine “fillers.” The cutworm is 
very attentive to both; divert him with 
Paris green as below. Try some of the 
small French marigolds and the salmon 
pink zinnias, besides the ordinary varieties. 
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Phloxes and Delphinium in perennial border. 
This charming spot is in Bar Harbor, Maine. 


grown from the seed. 


Beautiful specimen of white phlox (Phlox Sylphide). 
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the garden glories. 


The dwarf scarlet and dwarf yellow 
are very fine, besides being very early 
bloomers. 

Annual larkspur. Get the new double 
variety, which cannot be too highly 
praised, both as to habit of growth and 
enchanting coloring; the beautiful blos- 


Phlox 1s one of 
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soms appear in July and con- 
tinue until hard frosts. Plant 
in open where wished; thin to 
four inches apart; no enemies. 

Mourning Bride. Get mix- 
ture of light colors preferably; 
plant in open rows and thin. 
We plant both of above in rows 
in vegetable garden for picking. 
Bloom through summer and 
autumn. 

Petunias. No collection of 
annuals, however small, can 
afford to be without. petunias. 
“Rosy Dawn” is a beautiful 
variety. Try some double 
whites and some of the hand- 
some fringed varieties; start the 
latter in the house or in cold 
frame. No enemies. 

Pansies are really biennials, 
often giving bloom more than 
two years; but are usually 
treated as annuals. Buy bas- 
kets for immediate flowering, 
and plant seeds in May, which, 
transplanted into permanent 
position, will give fine sturdy 
plants and large flowers in late fall and 
abundant showy blossoms early the next 
spring. They will flourish in sun or shade. 
Try some of the Violas. The only enemy 
of the pansy is the cutworm. Watch 
sharply for traces of him; find, by digging 
up theearth, each wretch who leaves a with- 
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Delphingum is easily 


Foxgloves are very beautiful in the garden. 
the spring to insure large plants the second vear. 








They should be started tm 
Thev are self 


“Seeding. 
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Sweet peas trained on brush 
in this fashion make a most 
effective border for a path- 
way of this character. 
Sweet peas require much 
water. If no blossoms are 
allowed to go to seed the 
blooming season will be 
greatly extended. 


Give all the room you can 
spare to the queenly tris and 
collect all the varieties you 


and are excellent for edging. 


can. The dwarf Pumila irises bloom early 
Other varieties bloom during the summer. 
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Phlox planting in perennial border. 
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hotograph taken in Old Manor Garden, Mt. Desert Nurseries. 
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ering stalk near a beautiful plant to attest 
his presence. Paris green may be mixed 
with bran and molasses and left in little 
heaps between the plants to tempt this 
greedy pest. 

| think I must make this list a “ baker’s 
dozen” in order to take in bachelor’s 
buttons, which | prize greatly. Get the 
double blue Emperor William. One 
year’s planting is enough, as after that 
there are plenty of self-sown seedlings 
which start early in the fall and blossom 
very early in the spring. No enemies. 


PERENNIALS 


Roses are in an unapproachable class 
of their own. Start in witha few, getting 
some garden expert to advise varieties 
appropriate to your locality and soil. | 
would suggest as a start begging “roots” 
of a few old-fashioned favorites, which 
may flourish and “fill in” without much 
pruning or care. | have an old-fashioned 
double white, nearly ten feet high, that is 
the glory of my gardenin June. Nothing 
is more lovely than the yellow rose bush 
of our grandmothers’ gardens. Spray 











LOM 
Phloxes in border of mixed perennials and 
annuals. From garden in Bar Harbor. 


roses infested with “thrips” daily with 
the hardest spray of water; throw off 
rose bugs into kerosene daily. 

Phlox is one of the garden glories. 
Buy a few of the named varieties or 
beg small “roots” from friends, as 
seedlings are not always true to type. 
Coquelicot, Miss Lingard (early), 
Europa, F. G. Von Lassburg, Mme. 
Paul Dutrie, Selma, are among the 
best. Divide roots every three or 
four years. Spray with Bordeaux 
mixture for mildew. 

Delphinium. Too much praise can- 
not be given. It is easily raised 
from seed, which, if started early in 
the house, may give bloom the first 
season; otherwise, sow in August for 
fine plants the second year. Cover 
crowns of well-grown plants with coal 
ashes during winter to prevent at- 
tacks of grubs or slugs. When start- 
ing in spring watch for cutworms. 
A “blight” (Continued on page 307) 
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T is not the intention to show, in the following designs, types 
of walks in the very formal or pretentious garden, as the 
treatment of pavement patterns is almost limitless and 

it would be impossible to treat the subject with any degree of 
justice in the amount of space allotted. Rather it is for the 
small suburban vegetable or flower garden laid out by the owner 
himself, with possibly the help of a hired man or small con- 
tractor. 

The matter of walks in a garden is an important one, both 
from a utilitarian point of view and the esthetic effect produced 
with the garden as a whole. The latter consideration should 
by all means be the result of the careful study and handling of 
the first. To arrive at this, a few important facts that are 
oftentimes lost sight of in laying out a walk, and which will 
help the owner to arrive at a satisfactory result, are given: 


The Paved Garden Walk 


1 A Few Simple Patterns in Pavement That Can 
“ae > ¥ Be Employed in the Flower or Vegetable Garden 


WILLIAM L. 


WHITE 





First: Careful consideration of materials, the scale of these 
materials to the walk, the scale of the walk with that of the 
garden itself, and the minimum amount of walk necessary to 
serve all purposes. Too often is the walk the all-important in 
a garden, dwarfing everything else. 

Second: The width of the walk. For meandering or informal 
paths, a walk two feet wide is about the minimum width and 
even this will be reduced to more nearly eighteen inches if the 
flowers are planted close to the walk and overhang. Walks of 
this width can only be used with comfort by persons walking 
single file. A walk three feet wide can be used by two people 
walking side by side, providing there is a turf strip or low-grow- 
ing flowers on each side. However, if a walk of this width is of 
any great length, without interruption, it tends to look cramped. 
About the most satisfactory width for a walk (Continued on page 326) 
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The simplest form of brick paved walk for a gar- 
den. Edging may be omitted if desired or laid 
flush with rest of walk. A slight crown should 
be given for good ates Average size of com- 


mon brick 1s 7% x 34 x 2} inches. 

















The so-called basket pattern (left), a very usual type in many well laid-out gardens and without doubt 
one of the most satisfactory. 


When this pattern 1s used the width of the walk will be determined by 
the size of brick and number of squares employed. 


The chevron or zigzag pattern (right) which is in reality the herring-bone pattern laid at a 45° angle 
with the edge of the walk. 
not require small triangular pieces of brick next to the edging. 


It makes a very attractive surface and unltke the straight herring-bone does 





The herring-bone pattern with bricks laid on edge. 

This gives a rich effect, but due to its pronounced 

angularity it is apt to become a little tiresome if 

long stretches of it are used. Bricks laid on edge 

in any pattern require about a third more brick 
than 1f laid flat. 


interesting ways. 
foundation. 


Tile inserts may be used with brick in many 

The tile should have a cement 

The successful use of tiles lies in 

selecting those which are harmonious with the 

color of the brick and small enough so the brick- 
work will still predominate. 


The use of stone and brick is often resorted to in 
some of the smaller English gardens with charm- 
ing results. To get the desired effect the walk 
should be mainly of stone, using the brick very 
sparingly where the irregularities of the stones 
leave a space suitable to the brick unit. 
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Walks of sawn limestone, bluestone or slate, made up of rectangular units and laid 
This type of walk is one of the 


frequently seen in some of the best of our gardens. 
same time most expensive of outdoor pavements. 


The flag walk with sand or turf joints is a favorite one. 
is apt to take on a “‘crazy-quilt”’ 


If turf joints are made too 
appearance and become hard to maintain. 
such as seam-faced granite, split slate or some of the flat field stones, make the 


Large unglazed English or American tile, ranging 
in size from six to twelve inches, laid in cement 
with a brick border and edging, form a very fine 


im cement, are 
finest and at the 


walk, and one most comfortable on which to 
ide the walk walk. Panel treatment, such as shown, produces 
the best effect when used in a walk four feet 


Laminatious stones, 
or more wide 


best flags. 
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Balancing the Books and Finding a Profit 


TAKE adeep and 
holy satisfac- 

tion in killing a 
cutworm, asif | were, 
perhaps, fulfilling 
that old Bible proph- 
ecy about the seed of 
the woman bruising 
the head of the ser- 
pent under its heel. 
Cutworms are one of 
the rewards of hoe- 
ing. I could write a 
little essay on cut- 
worms; but to set 
down, as the Editor 
suggests, a verified, 
audited, balanced ac- 
count of costs in the 
Dr. column, and my 
cabbages in the Cr. 
column, is a kind of 
writing and garden- 
ing that | am utterly 
untrained to. | am 


going to balance my 7 his gives agood 


books, however, and idea of the 
| shall cheerfully sturdy founda- 
swear to the abso- ‘#0 of the house. 


One thousand 

cartloads of field 

stone were used 
for this. 


lute truth of this ac- 
count, for truth is not 
a matter of figures 
only ; truth will admit 
of considerable error, while figures, 
well, figures /ie, that’s all. You can 
be free with the truth, but who was 
ever anything more than the slave of 
figures? 

| make ends meet. On a modest 
salary (no larger than it was fifteen 
years ago) | support an automobile, 
four sons, one dog, several tax col- 
lectors, a few good books, billions of 
gypsy moths, a cheerful heart and the 
rest of the little farm, living here like 
a rich man on what would make me 
look and feel like a poor man in the 


city. [| don’t care to look and feel like a 
rich man. Riches and an understanding 


heart do not necessarily go together. | 
was born poor; | have studied to be poor 
(with cum laude honors); but | do not 
wish to feel poor, for that would be as bad 
as feeling rich. What I want is just what 
| have—* Her,” and the four boys, “and 
wee little chickens in the garden.” Of 
course, | want a good automobile, and a 
decent life insurance, and the joy of an 
open fire, and the dawn every morning, 
and the whole of the sunset at evening. 
And these | can have here by commuting 
for them, and choring for them, and very 
often foregoing a pleasant social occasion 
for them. One can’t live in a farming 
community, twenty miles from the city 
and accept every invitation out to tea. 
But | am writing for those who hear the 
call of the country. If I were doing this 
exodus from Boston again, | would either 





By DALLAS LORE SHARP 





buy an old farmhouse or a piece of ground 


and build my house. I bought a new 
house, too good and new to change to my 
liking, and while | have made it over on the 
outside, it is still not my house as | should 
know how to make mine could | afford it. 
The fourteen acres were “thrown in” with 
the house, being quite worthless as land. 
Out of these | am gradually developing 
some good garden spots, my spare time 
and deepest satisfactions being divided 
through the years between my pen and 
my crowbar—such joy is it to write and 
to make mellow a piece of stony land! 

| was led to this country life because | 
was born to it, and because | wished my 
children to have'their rightful heritage— 
an open free life with plenty of live things 
to care for, growing things to tend, and 
homely chores to do. If | had unlimited 
means, | might have a city home, too, for 
the winter, but the children would never 
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willingly leave the 
farm in winter for 
such a home. Winter 
is—not the summer, 
of course, but who 
wants it to be? It 
would.rob the garden 
of half its purpose 
and pleasure were 
there no winter stores 
to be made of the 
surplus. There is no 
sweeter joy | know 
than the joy of home 
—the old-time home 
with acellar, a garret, 
a wood pile, a hay 
loft, a home for sum- 
mer and winter to 
love and grow old in 
the year round. 

But | am speaking 
in terms of sentiment 
now, not in figures of 
the pay envelope. | 
have said that | made 
ends meet. | domore, 
for Mr. Carnegie does 
not provide an old 
age pension, and | 
may retire in time to 
the farm. Expenses 
here are all they 
would be anywhere, but we get more 
for our money. Taxes, interest on the 
investment, insurance, upkeep, etc., 
amount to a very good city rent, but 
our house is much more ample than any 
city house for such a rental. And so 
with all other things here. Perhaps this 
matter of expense can be illustrated if | 
go into detail with the garden. 

What | wish to do now is to begin at 
the beginning of this spring, which 
means going back to last fall. When 
the hatches were finally battened 
down for the winter, we had in our 
hold some twenty bushels of potatoes; 
forty bushels of sugar beets for the cow 
and heifer; two tons and more of hay; 
ten bushels of carrots; one bushel of 
dried beans; three bushels of popcorn 
on the ear; one bushel of turnips; one 
bushel of table beets; one hundred cab- 
bages; a winter’s supply of. salsify; 
three hundred bunches of Boston Market 
celery; seven barrels of apples (a poor 
crop last year); one-half bushel crock 
of sweet pickled gherk:ns; one hundred 
dozen eggs in water-glass; one hundred 
laying hens in the coop, and some forty 
young roosters in another coop grow- 
ing plump for the oven; a cow and a 
heifer; and six good colonies of bees. | 
forgot to mention the winter squashes and 
the golden sugar pumpkins and the jars of 
jellies and other canned fruits on the cel- 
lar shelves, and the honey, though this 
was not in the flowing abundance of pre- 


There are three 
interesting gar- 
dens in this 
pleasant mead- 
ow. Theone seen 
in the distance 
is planted with 
popcorn. 
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people who had rather grow $$ and 
cts. than beets; but as for me, though 
belonging to the poorer classes, 
being a college professor, and con- 
sequently needing to count the cost, 
still | dare not, for, if | count my 
time (which might be spent in sum- 
mer teaching!), | know that this 
dollar-net-a-day is a dollar net only 
because it represents a dollar's 
worth of health and happiness. 

But | can get closer to the arith- 
metic than this. Let me take one 
of those dollar-net-days. Today will 
do—this 9th day of June, 1918—as 
a typical day of garden income and 
outgo, representing the average gar- 
den day between May 1 and No- 
vember 1. 

Today, then, we ate: 















































vious autumns. The honey is us- 
ually so abundant that what we 
sell buys, and more than buys, our 
year’s sugar and spices and such 
things for the table as we cannot 
grow. Usually, too, we sell the sur- 
plus apples in the fall, thus invest- 
ing them in the year’s oranges, 
bananas, grape-fruit, etc., and hav- 
ing our own Florida farm, after a 
fashion, hete in Hingham. A New 
England apple is as truly a work 
of grace as a Florida orange, and 
to swap your apple for the orange 
seems to add an extra, personal, 
home-grown flavor to the orange. 

But the profits-and-loss reader 
gets nervous. This sort of figuring 
won’t “sum” up at all. I know it. 
Let me try again. One of my 
neighbors down the road who is 





rich, and who, consequently, is, and 5 heads of ei.» Fe 
: iy = . 4 quarts strawberries @ 38 a quart.. 1.52 
must be, a man of figures, knows 2 bunches scullions @ 5 a bunch. . .10 
by mathematical calculation that 2 bunches asparagus @ 20a bunch .40 
his garden from the time of the pl npn 0g a Ay a —_ -10 
ee ae oage 7 popcorn Dalls @5abDa ‘ .20 
first peas to the first killing frost 1 dozen eggs @ 58 a dozen. . - 
“stands him in” $1.00 (net) a day. 1 quart cream @ 60 a quart .60 
He has a large family, employs a H Sodan et Sag pe 
man to work the garden, and has 2 pounds roast chicken @ 35 a pound 70 
figured out the returns as he has —— 
$5.59 


rents and dividends. His garden 
pays him $1.00 today; if it didn’t 
he would cut it into house lots to- 
morrow. Here is a man who never 
makes a move unless it pays in 
money, and he has a garden! | 
don’t need to figure. He has 
figured for me, for he was born to 
figure. | go into my garden in the 
cool of the evening and say, “ You 
are worth $1.00 this day to me, for 
Finney Holman says so.” 

Dollars and cents gardens are for 


Five dollars and fifty-nine cents 
represents in money what we afte 
today from the garden (the barn 
and the hen-yard are vital parts 
of a garden, necessary to complete 
it). We ate $5.59 out of the gar- 
den, the seven of us plus the dog 
and cat, and this account | have 
just taken down to the kitchen, 
where it was audited and found cor- 
rect except that (Continued on page 318) 












The corner of the house | 
was a riot of color dan- 
cing inthe wind. Itisa 
pity that the black-and- 
white print does not 
show it. 













Mr. Sharp and his boys 
enjoying the open sky, 
the open fields, the open 
heart, the simple things, 
health and happiness. 










In the summer it ts al- 
most like eating outdoors 
to have one’s breakfast 
here; in the winter a veri- 
table sun parlor break- 
fast room. 












This attractively ar- 
ranged piazza runs the 
entire length of the house. 
The stone walls give a 
unique effect. 
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A neat, well-kept and prolific 
home garden which receives 
considerable attention. Note 
the good arrangement for 
training the slow tomatoes. 


r NHE bulk of the planting must be 


done during the month of May. 
During that month you commit 
yourself to a general plan and layout 
which cannot be radically changed. Of 
succession planting there must be much 
during almost all of the summer, but this 
fills in and does not admit of much new ar- 
rangement. It is therefore well to plan, 
in May, as much of a general scheme 
as you think it will pay you to carry 
out. 
| am an advocate of the ornamental 
vegetable garden, as entirely possible, 
and requiring not much more space than, 
and yielding as much in the way of 
crops as, one planted with no reference 
to appearance. Any well-kept and prolific 
garden is to a certain extent surely orna- 
mental to the garden-lover; but with a 
little thought 


The Home Garden in 


i 


By FLORENCE TAFT EATON 





“ The need of 1919 will be as great as it was 
in 1018. Let us plant our war gardens (vic- 
tory gardens now), and enlarge them over last 
year. Let us put heart as well as muscle 
intothem. Let us remember that every fur- 
row made by the plow, every thrust of spade 
or hoe, every pound of food saved or pre- 
served, may do something to feed the hungry 
ones, though they may live far across the 
sea.” 

National War Garden Commission. 











picking zinnias in this way. The dwarf 
varieties are lovely, if you want a 
border you can step over. Breaks 
in the rows of those of ordinary size 
must be left, by which to enter the 
vegetable space. Parsley makes very at- 
tractive borders—low enough to form no 
barrier; chives also is really beautiful, es- 
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Vegetables, flowers and 
shrubs as neighbors, the 
shrubbery serving as a divid- 
ing line. There is a wood- 
bine-covered fence inthe rear. 


pecially when in blossom, and its bright 
green sharp spears are the earliest growing 
thing to appear in the garden. In plant- 
ing, plan to set oncoming crops so that 
they will screen from house or street those 
becoming shabby in bearing-time, and 
which will in due season be pulled out. 
The very loveliest garden in the world 
is an enclosed garden. If you have room, 
plan to compass this with permanent 
planting. Of course, a carefully chosen 
and well-kept hedge is the ideal arrange- 
ment. This is possible to few of us, but 
we can plan to surround our gardens with 
almost permanent shut-outs, which will 
also be of practical value in the way of 
furnishing crops. A blackberry hedge, 
if you have room, is a beautiful boundary, 
with its snowy masses of abundant spring 
bloom, its rich fruitage, and glowing fall 





and care, it may ff 
be made more 
than this. 

| suggested in 
tie April plant- 
ing, that the 
scheme of a cen- 
tral path, with 
rows of vegeta- 
bles running at 
right angles, 1s 
for a simple gar- 
den, the best ar- 
rangement. This 
path may be 
bordered the 
first part of the 
way by a zin- 
nia hedge. We 





have found noth- 
ing more orna- 
mental, and al- 
ways obtain our 





An ornamental back-yard garden. 
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Such a garden requires very little more space than, and yields as much 
in the way of crops as, one planted with no reference to appearance. 


of grape-vines, 
trained to stakes 
and cross wires, 
is also beautiful, 
and enriches the 
June garden with 
its. elusive, deli- 
cious fragrance, 
unrivaled, to my 
mind, by any 
other garden or 
wayside odor. A 
row of currant 
or gooseberry 
bushes makes an 
ornamental _bor- 
der during a good 
part of the sea- 
son; both are ex- 
tensively used in 
this way in the 
beautiful French 
gardens. Dwarf 


coloring. A row 
WU aly, 
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or small fruit trees make a good back- 
ground, if you have room for them; set 


bination of the feathery blue-green foliage 
with the pink and white starry blossoms 


quarters in the lettuce bed or between 


just behind them slender posts connected 
by wires, over which may ramble at their 
own sweet will various non-spreading 
vines, to fill the open places. 

Pole beans make a lovely background 
or boundary for a garden. Set the poles 
so that the vines can be festooned from 
one to the other, thus giving a grace- 
ful pergola-like arrangement. The pole 
limas or Kentucky Wonders are well 
adapted for this method of planting. Use 
some red beans if you want a particularly 
beautiful effect. Arches—still using the 
beans—over the path, at entrance and 
end, and at intervals, if you wish, give an 
especially ornamental appearance to a 
garden. Set poles each side and connect 
the tops. Even early in the season the 
graceful sprays and tendrils will frame 
attractive vistas of your garden. 

But an especially ornamental method 
of planting pole beans is using sun- 
flower plants for poles! Plant them 
about the same time, as they “keep 
company’”’ very conveniently. Pick off 
continuously the lower leaves of the 
sunflower, but let it form a little up- 
right tassel of greenery and bloom at 
the top. You can imagine the beauty 
of this combination row. 

We have found it very satisfactory to 
grow a few picking flowers in the 
vegetable garden, as both adding to its 
beauty and supplying flowers for our 
vases and to give away, without ab- 
stracting too much bloom from the 
flower garden proper. It might well 
happen, also, that at the present time, 
the flower garden be diminished in size 
—or lacking. With a little thought 
as to arrangement, this apparent en- 
croachment is not a real one. One of the 
loveliest of the combinations which are 
no practical disadvantage is that of 
cosmos and asparagus. Set the cosmos 
seedlings in the bed after you begin to 
stop cutting the asparagus; the fast- 
growing plumes support the more deli- 
cate cosmos stalks, and later, the com- 








Boxes for forcing tender plants may be bought 
at seed stores or made at home. It is well to 


arrange the glass so that it may be slipped out. 





















is most lovely. 


Rows of slenderly growing annuals may 
be set between rows of non-spreading low 


vegetables, as onions, early carrots, etc. 


Those especially adapted to this combina- 


tion are the beautiful double annual 


larkspur, which | consider by far the 


most desirable annual of this nature pos- 
sible to grow—enchanting colors and 
lasting until after hard frosts; salpiglossis, 
a fascinating variety producing graceful 
bell-shaped flowers of richest coloring; 








Growing beans on sunflowers, alternating with poles. 
All sunflowers might well be used. 


a ML 























Trained tomatoes save considerable garden 
space. These were trained on a trellis upright, 
connected by wires. 


mourning bride; love-in-a-mist; German 
asters—the non-branching—and parti- 
cularly the single ones, which are most 
beautiful. Also—most reprehensible in 
the tidy garden—let a poppy seedling 
occasionally steal a march on you, even 
if you have to inconveniently dodge it 
when hoeing or cultivating! They never 
under any circumstances flourish in their 
proper place in the flower garden as 
luxuriantly as they do in their stolen 





carrot rows, where they flaunt their gor- 
geous colors so brazenly as to dazzle you. 
The first planting of corn should be 
made early in May and successive plant- 
ings put in at intervals of two weeks until 
—your space is used up! We usually 
make five; sometimes adding a gambling 
“extra” for very late fall. Usually we 
get the benefit of it. Plant in hills three 
feet apart each way, allowing the conven- 
tional “one for the cutworm, one for the 
crow, etc.,” and thinning out to four 
blades left in each hill. Wood-ashes are 
a help, as supplying potash; and be sure 
to allow plenty of fertilizer, working the 
ground until fine and well pulverized. 
After the corn is well started, hoe and cul- 
tivate frequently, “hilling” it as growth 
increases. It works very well to drop 
two or three seeds of horticultural beans 
in each of the outside hills, thus increas- 
ing the bean crop without detriment to 
the corn. We have found it a good 
plan in the interest of conservation of 
space to let a few tomato seedlings grow 
among thecorn. The tomato crop pro- 
duced in this way is not abundant; but 
the fruit, ripening slowly, is of a fine 
texture and color, and so much extra 
to the good. As stated previously, we 
advise planting the yellow varieties 
of corn exclusively—Golden Nugget, 
Golden Bantam—as sweeter and better. 
Another great advantage—the yellow 
corn retains its tenderness after being 
fully grown much longer than the old- 
fashioned kinds. 

Beans of different varieties should goin 
in May. Do not plant too many string 
beans at a time; they yield a very pro- 
lific crop, which comes to an immediate 
untimely end if the young and tender 
pods are not kept closely picked. One 
row religiously stripped at least every 
other day will yield more than double 
that quantity neglected. | heard re- 
cently of four long rows of string beans 
growing in one of the most successful 
intensively planted gardens in Old Con- 
cord last year, which, (Continued on page 310) 


Good illustration of an easy, effective way of 
training tomatoes. Flourishing early potatoes 
and other “ garden truck”’ are seen at the left. 


The utilization of a wet or boggy corner of an extensive 
garden or grounds, by an intelligent setting of water 
plants, may produce charming effects. Much muddy 
sediment and decaying vegetable matter should first be re- 
moved, and an adequate system of drainage and water 
supply installed. Rocks add largely to the beauty of such 
water gardens, and if not present, may be imported. 





Delightful Water Gardens 


If gardens have no natural water supply, cement pools or sunken basins may be 
successfully installed, in which the smaller water plants may grow and flourish, 
and around which moisture-loving foliage or blossoming plants and feathery ferns 
may cluster. Such pools or basins, properly constructed, and so arranged that the 
water supply may be constantly changing, and with artistic and effective planting 
both in and around them, add much to the beauty and attractiveness of any garden 
or grounds. These artificial pools need not be deep — from two to three feet is 
usually sufficient. They should be somewhat shaded, that the water-loving plants 
may flourish. more luxuriantly. Be sure that they are properly planned and 
installed and that water supply and drainage system, although simple, may be 
adequate. The divisions of the small pool pictured below are filled with a variety 
of tiny blossoming water plants. Native sumac is among the shrubs used in the 
surrounding planting, and iris is largely used in the inclosing border. 
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A somewhat larger and 
more elaborate pool, al- 
lowing for a variety of 
picturesque planting. It 
1s slightly raised above 
the garden level, the up- 
leading steps adding to 
its charm. Water lilies 
are sparsely used in the 
foreground, with other 
liliums and tall, rush- 
like grasses in the rear. 
Water crowfoot might be 
included in the surface 
planting. The back of 
the pool ts thickly shaded 
with various shrubs and 
trees, and many tall 
feathery grasses fill in 
charmingly. Ferns make 
a beautiful addition to 
such a spot, their tall, 
graceful fronds expand- 
ing luxuriantly and 
freely. The slightly slop- 
ing bank 1s here covered 
with flowering plants of 
low habit of growth, with 
a formal arrangement of 
“summer cypress” and 
cannas at each side. 




















At Your Service 


A Doorway Probiem Successfully Solved for One of Our Readers 


M "ce: people do not realize how large a part the entrance in structureorspirit. The house calls fora more imposing entrance 





to a- house plays in determining its character. Also the —one which will extend a welcome to the approaching guest. 

doorway reflects the spirit of the owner, since his dom- Careful measurements were sent to Miss Readers’ Service by 
inant traits characterize not only the type of house he builds, but the owner of the farmhouse, and the drawing of the porch below 
the details and the whole atmosphere of the structure. To choose was the result. The structure is simple, and well-proportioned. 
a doorway design arbitrarily, without relating it to the house, is With this entrance the farmhouse will be rejuvenated, or, as we 
not at all the right way, but so many people make this mistake of would say of a human being, its whole expression will be changed. 
deciding upon their details quite independently of the general No detail of this porch or door is lacking to make it a complete 
architecture of the house they are going to build. Of course, if and harmonious whole. Even the fractional measurements of 
the doorway seems to them more important than the house, they the mouldings are given, that the local carpenter may not go 
can choose their doorway and then wrongin his proportions. Thechar- 
build a house which goes with it, WAM ai illllllityy, acteristic six-panel door of the Co- 


lonial period is used, also the side 
lights, which so frequently accom- 
pany thistype. The pillars, similar 
to those on the piazza at the end of 
the house, are just heavy enough to 
carry the small gable roof without 
being too massive for the house as a 
whole. Theold flagstone which has 
long been used at this doorway, will 
be moved out a few feet to form the 
first step of the porch and thus link 
up the new with the old. 

Perhaps you too have to solve 


but a far better plan is tochoose the 
type of house first, and after this 
is done, pick out the details in the 
order of their importance. 

One of the most difficult things to 
do is to select an attractive and ap- 
propriate entrance for a house which 
has not one. It is a problem which 
finds its way very frequently to the 
desk of Miss Readers’ Service, and 
the pictures on this page show one of 
the solutions. This large, comfort- 
able looking New Hampshire farm- 
house has a most hospitable air—all the problem of an entrance to 
except the doorway, which does not ; your home, and would like Miss 
liveuptotherest of thehouse, either The farmhouse at Riverdale, N. H., which needed a new entrance. Readers’ Service to help you. 
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Village Centres in Old New England 


OWN planning 
may be conscious 
or subconscious. 
What experts have cre- 
ated rapidly from their 
imaginations comes into 
comparison with the sub- 
conscious product of slow 
evolution. While civic 
centres are being de- 
signed in all parts of the 
country, the older: fruit of 
Nature’s ripening catches 
the observer’s eye with a 
new meaning. It is inter- 
esting and in some instan- 
ceseven inspiring to return 
to the old “Common” of 
our forefathers for a new 
analysis of its charms. 
Any excursion into the 
old Village Greens of New 


England awakens complex reactions. The 
fact that the Village Square is usually a 


The Most Common Type of Village Centre Is the Cross-Roads 
Type, of Which Lexington Centre Is One of the Best Examples 


By WM. ROGER GREELEY 





WATT, ye POOLE 


A number of simple but beautiful old houses of Colonial days also face the Common, over- 
shadowed by towering elm and ash trees. This old house 1s at the south of the Common. 


triangle is the simplest and easiest of the 
endless variety of facts that crowd them- 





selves on the. attention. 
It is not easy in comparing 
one Common with an- 
other to find any under- 
lying principles of design 
or of orderliness. Each 
case seemsat first to stand 
alone. After awhile, how- 
ever, certain major types 
become familiar enough to 
admit definition. 

The commonest type of 
Village Centre is the 
cross-roads type. It 
builds upon the accident 
of a crossing of two or 
more turnpikes or impor- 
tant highways and pro- 
duces a great variety of 
results. Of this type isthe 
Lexington Centre, illus- 
trated herewith. This 


type is naturally to be expected in the vil- 
lages which were clustered about Boston 
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Old Belfry on hill at south of 

the Village Centre, overlooking 

Common. The revolutionary bell 

was not a church affair. It was 
the town crier. 


and the other seaport cen- 
tres of colonization. The 
highroads connecting the 
towns formed a network, 
and the crossings were nat- 
ural village opportunities. 

A second type results 
from the stringing along of 
settlements ona river, where 
there is but one highway of 
paramount importance. In 
this case the “centre” is 
elongated and the “ Village 
Street” of Longmeadow, 
Hadley, Greenfield and the 
other Connecticut River towns is the 
outcome. This street is commonly ten 
rods wide, with splendid rows of elms, 
and a double roadway enclosing a long 
strip of green the entire length of the 
village. The impression of stateliness 
and ampleness is striking. Such a plan 
presupposes a level plain, in contrast 
to the more usual rolling and irregular 
topography found in New England. 

There are other minor types of plan, 
but the two above noted are the princi- 
pal ones. 

The first type displays the widest vari- 
ations. The simplest case is where two 
roads cross at right angles, providing four 
important corner lots, one for church, one 
for post office and store, one for the tav- 
ern and often one fora residence. When 
a third road came into use, it frequently 
did not pass through the intersection of 
the other two, but at a short distance from 
it. The triangle thus enclosed very often 
became public property and was known 
as the common land, or the Common. 

Lexington affords one of the best ex- 
amples of this latter type. In 1692 a 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


meeting house was erected within 
the angle of the Bedford and Con- 
cord Highways. The locality is 
marked on the map as “M. H. 
1692.” A third highway cut across 
toward Burlington, and the tri- 
angle, one and one-half acres in 
extent, so enclosed was bought by 
private subscription in 1711 and 
“dedicated to public use.” A 
pound, stocks and hay scales 
were at once installed, and in 1714 
the town gave John Muzzy “ap- 
probation” to keep a “Publique 
House of Entertainment.” This 
was later the rendezvous of the 
Minute Men and is shown on the 
plan as the “Buckman Tavern.” 
It now affords a most happy ren- 
dezvous for the Red Cross and 
other civic organizations. During 
Lexington’s historic year the meet- 
ing house (which was the seat of 
government on week days and of 











Bronze Minute Man Memorial at the bead of the 
Common. The fountain provides for thirsty borses, 
dogs, radiators and men. 
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Church Street west of Common, 

facing Elm Street. This was 

built in 1834 to take the place 

of the old meeting house which 
was burned, 


religion on Sundays) was 
burned, and many years 
later (1834) the building 
shown with a lofty spire 
was erected to the north of 
the Common. Still later 
the first normal school in 
America was built, the 
building now being occu- 
pied by the Masonic Lodge. 
A number of simple but 
beautiful old houses of Co- 
lonial days also face the 


The first normal school built in America, now occupied by the Masonic Lodge. |©(Common, overshadowed by 


towering elm and ash trees. 
In order to safeguard this beautiful town 
centre from the ruthless intrusion of 
discordant elements, every parcel of 
property is voluntarily restricted for one 
hundred years to its present use, or such 
other as shall be unanimously agreed 
to by all abutters upon the Common. 

Here we have evolution at its best. 
There was very little planning done by 
man. The result is due to a natural 
development, and to a community pride 
in its historic battleground. What two 
hundred and thirty years of more or less 
good luck has produced, has now been 
preserved for another hundred by care- 
ful planning of legal restraints. 

Many new needs will arise that will 
have to be met with foresight and care. 
The old hay scales, stocks and pound 
have gone. At present the Common 
bears the graves of those who fell in 
1775, the Liberty pole, the community 
living Christmas tree, avenues of splen- 
did shade trees and a memorial fountain 
providing for thirsty horses, dogs, radi- 
ators and men. 

Tomorrow new demands will be made 
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Buckman Tavern was the ‘‘ Publique House of Entertainment,” built in 
1714. It now affords a most happy rendezvous for the Red Cross and 
other civic organizations. 


There was practically nothing usable left of this old house when found, 
but the owners propped up the old rafters and rebuilt, following religiously 
the old lines. 


scorn.” Here is the moral for this first 


upon this space originally “dedicated to 
public use.” Look at the Common in 
your own town. See how in many towns 
an old family having died out, the estate 
has been sold without public interest. 
An enterprising speculator has obtained 
a good frontage, cut down in a single day 
elms that it took a hundred years to 


grow, erected with avaricious haste and 
execrable taste a row of tawdry stores, 
and your venerable Common, which might 
have been the source of infinite pride, is 
now a spot of shame. The townspeople 
have let their chance slip by. “The 
day turned and departed silent. I, too 
late, under her solemn fillet saw the 


chapter: 

“Be prepared. Do not allow encroach- 
ments to creep in unawares. Havea plan 
for your Common, and make things fit 
into it properly and beautifully. If your 
town possesses a treasure, guard it well; 
if not—plan to have one at once.” 


One Aloof Stands Sentinel 


By LUCY ELLIOT KEELER 


the parent plant. I dig them 





Y garden wanders all 
over my little place, 
having room to grow 

and be happy in, and since | 
have made it so | would not 
have it otherwise. If, however, 
my plant places were few and 
small; narrow borders along the 
fences, corners by the house 
steps, a driblet of the vegetable 
garden, a circle about the fruit 
trees—and such spots are far 
more favorable than many 
would-be gardeners dream—if 
| were limited to such garden- 
ing | should take for my motto 
and inspiration that Shakes- 
pearean couplet— 


“ 





. now all is well, 
One aloof stands sentinel.” 

A few illustrations. In June, the purple foxgloves stood in 
royal ranks in one of the borders, waving minarets of mauve; 
but farther on, in a narrow fern-bed on the north side of the 
house, rose from behind a patch of maidenhair a single stalk 
of pure white foxglove. Its companions had been killed by the 
severe winter, but this little plant, having edged under a cold 
frame, survived, and in April was transplanted into the fern- 
bed. Its flower stalk mounted over three feet in the air, and 
for as many weeks more admiration was lavished upon this one 
foxglove than upon its hundreds of cousins in the mass. 

Among the twenty and more hardy ferns domesticated in 
my shady borders, the ostrich fern takes to the limestone soil 
like a duck to water, its progeny springing up yards away from 





up relentlessly in the spring, 
and give them away by the 
hundred, in order that a few of 
the finest specimens may have 
a clear air space of eight or 
nine feet in which to perfect 
and display the superb vaselike 
form of their sterile fronds, with 
the interesting fertile spikes 
springing later from the centre 
of the crown. One such ostrich 
fern is to my mind infinitely 
more beautiful and satisfactory 
than a hundred crowded, over- 
lapping, leaf distorted ferns as 
frequently seen. Polypody 
ferns, on the contrary, hate our 
limestone and our hot dry sum- 
mers and only by coddling will 
live at all. But when | look at one thrifty little plant, perched 
airily on a granite ledge in the coolest spot of the wall garden, a 
spot which, thanks to a neighboring faucet, is easily watered, | 
snap my fingers at the ravishing millions of polypodies on 
Mohonk and Catskill ledges, and imagine Titania’s fairy trans- 
formed into this green fern on my wee promontory, exemplifying 
in its own person 
“. . now all is well, 
One aloof stands sentinel.” 

My peonies flaunt in clumps and curves, but a superfluous 
Festiva maxima was one day hastily tucked into the rich earth 
at the foot of a young peach tree, and now after three years 
holds its own against the whole field of competitors. In early 
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June it dominates the garden, rising breast high, with blossoms 
big as cabbages, though without a trace of coarseness, the centre 
of each cocoanut-textured bloom splashed with the four carmine 
petals characteristic of its variety. 

Delphiniums never fail to furnish glorious blue for the Fourth 
of July parade! How often has it proved that a left-over seed- 
ling from the nursery, tucked into some propitious vacancy, 
surpasses all its compeers and makes its seat, like McGregor’s, 
the head of the table. 

These are but instances of how beautiful and interesting a 
tiny garden may become by specializing on quality rather than 
on quantity. If you have room for but one peony, resist the 
inclination to buy six; but see that the one is of notable variety, 
treat it generously and make its flowering an event. 

The assertion that some garden has two or ten thousand 
bulbs always leaves me cold. | doubtless have as many myself, 
but they are not so invoiced. A clump of eight or ten Clara 
Butt tulips showing against a young hemlock; or two dozen 
slender Narcissus Aristocrat waving from a little knoll in the 
sunshine; or a rambling two-foot patch of Heavenly Blue grape 


A Swimming Pool 
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hyacinth rising through a mat of dwarf thyme at the foot of an 
old apple tree, outvies in beauty the splendrous bed-quilt 
spread opulently over many bulb beds which | am asked to 
admire. 

The gardener should, of course, earn from proper garden 
guides the approximate dates on which bulbs and perennials 
bloom, so as to arrange a succession. As each plant should 
furnish satisfactory bloom for at least three weeks, two plants 
will cover a month. It is entirely possible to work out on the 
foregoing lines a garden of very limited area, into which its 
owner may go at any hour between April and November, con- 
fident of finding in some spot therein at least one beautiful 
flower “standing sentinel.” 

All this is, of course, but the Japanese idea. The application 
of it in my own garden has been unintentional and incidental, 
but so suggestive of success in a deliberate plan, that | repeat 
my assertion: that with limited space at my control and the 
unquenchable desire for a really beautiful garden, | should 
specialize on individual plants, exquisitely placed, sedulously 
tended and arranged with a definite plan for continuous bloom. 


in the Back Yard 


How It Solved Mr. and Mrs. Carlman’s Problem of Taking 
Care of the Little Ones During the Hot Summer Days 


T has been said that “Necessity is the Mother of Invention,” 
and such proved to be the case down in the village of Mobile, 
Alabama, when a little ten-year-old boy conceived the idea of 
building a swimming pool in the back yard. His people did not 
feel that they could afford to go away to a resort during the hot, 
sweltering months, and some of the days seemed almost intoler- 
able to the lad. The sun was beating down on the streets, the 
house was hot, and to play around 
the back yard, the one shady 
spot, soon grew monotonous. 
So the boy asked his mother if he 
might dig a swimming pool in 
the back yard. It seemed like a 
big proposition for such a young- 
ster, but he went at it with a 
will and soon convinced his moth- 
er of his earnestness; so much so, 
in fact, that busy as she was 
she would snatch a few moments 
from the day’s housework and 
other duties to help. The boy’s 
father’s help was also enlisted 
and the pool was finally entirely 
excavated at the end of two weeks. 
If the ground had not been so 
hard and dry, the work could 
probably have been done much 
quicker, but even with the fre- 
quent soaking with water the earth 
responded very slowly to the hard 
work. 

Bricks, cement and sand were 
purchased for the swimming 
pool as soon as it was excavated, 
and the boy’s father did the 
greater part of building the 
inside, the others helping. The 
water pipes and drain were laid 
by Mr. Carlman. The pool is 
fourteen feet long, six feet wide 
and three feet deep. One load 
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of sand, four sacks of cement and seven hundred and fifty bricks 
were used. 

The Carlmans feel that the money spent for the pool was the 
best investment they have ever made. Their children are happy 
and contented even on the hottest days, spending the most of their 
time swimming around or playing in the pool. They are glad to 
be at home and are not playing on the streets, always a source 
of great anxiety to parents. In- 
deed, the parents often join the 
children in their play, going in 
swimming themselves or sitting 
by as judges of the various con- 
tests held by the children. Usu- 
ally after these family parties 
they have cakes or sandwiches 
and chocolate. 

The water used is on a meter, 
but the expense of the pool never 
exceeds two dollars a month. 
Usually the amount is con- 
siderably less. The pool is 
cleaned once a week and allowed 
to get perfectly dry before being 
refilled in order to prevent mos- 
quitoes breeding in it. 

This back yard seems particu- 
larly well adapted to a pool of 
this kind, for there is a large 
pecan tree which affords almost 
complete shade, the sun filter- 
ing through only in spots. And 
there are thrifty vegetable gar- 
dens and charming flower gardens 
in the yard to add to its attrac- 
tiveness. On the other hand, 
there must be many equally de- 
sirable spots which could be well 
utilized for this purpose, and the 
children will like the pool all 
the more if they are allowed to 
help in its construction. 








Why Not a Sleeping Porch For Everyone? 


One Perhaps Which Can Be Transformed Into An Outdoor Dining-Room or Living-Room During the Day 


\ ' TE all of us have it in us 
to be tent-dwellers, 
campers out, if you will, 
but the restraining walls of 
cities have slowly, inexorably 
closed us in, shutting out the free 
sweep of an unbounded horizon 
and limitless sky and the joy 
that comes from breathing un- 
tainted air. The wind, the sky, 
the sunshine, the smell of green 
growing things, the rain, the 
ozone of the great out-of-doors, 
are the best tonics for jaded 
nerves and tired bodies; and no 
contrivance of man has ever 
been able to find a substitute 
for them. And because of all 
these things, that are so essen- 
tial to human health and hap- 
piness, the idea of sleeping out- 
of-doors, even though one lives 
in the city or suburbs, came 
into being, and the means of doing 
so in comfort established the sleeping 
porch for all times. It was not conceived 
to usurp the place of tents and camps 
that spring up in the wilderness, where 
the great silences restore our faith and 
enthusiasms and well being, but to help 
us escape from the stultifying atmosphere 
of enclosed walls and to make us ac- 
quainted, in an intimate way, with the 
moon and the stars and the evening song 
of birdsand insects. 
And when we have 
absorbed the peace 
and tranquillity of 
the world outside, 
we crawl content- 
edly into our sleep- 
ing bags and forget 
in healthy, normal 
sleep, the cares of 
yesterday. 

The problem of 
sleeping porches is 
an absorbing one, 
for each of them 
is more or less in- 
dividual and re- 
quires a different 
solution. The 
most satisfactory 
ones are those that 
are planned when 
the house is built, 
for then they be- 
come part of the 
original design and 
are constructed so 
that they will have 


the best exposure sheltered from it. 


A breakfast porch like this 1s a bit of all outdoors. 


By HANNA TACHAU 
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A charming retreat which lends itself to an outdoor living-room, or can 
be converted into a sleeping porch by using a folding sleeping cot. There 
was no roof to this piazza, so canvas curtains and awnings are used. 


and all conveniences; but if they must be 
added as an afterthought, there are vari- 
ous ways of making them serve this pur- 
pose successfully. 

For a bungalow or a one-story cottage, 
a part of a large veranda may be screened 
off with canvas curtains; or, when there 
are two or more stories to a house, a bal- 
cony can be utilized, or the space above a 
downstairs piazza or extension, or any 
other flat roof, can be turned to good ac- 
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One seems to be in the midst of greenery, yet 
Surely happiness and health must dwell in such an attractive environment. 


count. Sometimes, when a 
dwelling offers no other facil- 
ities, a small balcony, just large 
enough to hold a bed, can be 
projected from a wall on the 
protected side of a house, and 
this can be supported by means 
of heavy iron brackets. 

Of course, the logical place 
for a sleeping porch is adjoining 
a bedroom or near a bathroom 
that can be kept cosily warm 
in winter, affording a comfort- 
able place in which to dress, 
and a needed nook for privacy. 
In arranging a sleeping porch 
and its details, the main things 
to be considered are the pro- 
tection of the outdoor sleeper 
from strong winds and inclem- 
ent weather, the requisites for 
keeping him warm and com- 
fortable (for this is essential 
even in summer), and the possibility for 
securing a free circulation of air at all 
times. Indeed, this latter requirement is 
imperative, for it is this very feature that 
brings about such good results. An in- 
door bedroom, on the other hand, that 
even boasts a number of windows that are 
opened wide to admit as much fresh air as 
possible, is inferior to a sleeping porch, 
for no matter how carefully it has been 
planned, it is almost sure to be draughty. 

When _ possible, 
the roofs of sleep- 
ing porches should 
be — substantially 
built, with a wide 
overhang; but 
when this is not 
feasible, heavy 
rainproof canvas 
or duck curtains, 
properly adjusted, 
will keep out rain 
and insure privacy. 
These curtains are 
made to roll either 
from the top or 
bottom of the 
piazza by means of 
ropes and pulleys, 
whichever method 
works the more 
practically for in- 
dividual cases; and 
on warm nights 
they can be rolled 
back entirely, leav- 
ing both the roof 
and sides of the pi- 
azza entirely free. 
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An excellent example of a home 
where the sleeping porch was 1in- 
corporated in the original plans. 
The residence of Mr. D. B. Law- 
rence, Bronxville, N. Y. Bates 
and How, Architects. 

These curtains are far cheaper 
than glass storm sashes that 
many people prefer and 
are especially well-adapted 
for winter use. In summer 
they should be replaced by 
the more flexible and adjust- 
able curtains which can 
remain where they are 
throughout the year. 

The summer months make many con- 
verts to outdoor sleeping, but a brief 
experience either in the city or country 
soon brings the conviction that some 
method of screening is an absolute ne- 
cessity. If the balcony or porch is too 
small or so built that it cannot be covered 
with wire netting, a cot-bed can be fitted 
with a frame at the head and foot to 
support a mosquito bar which covers the 
entire bed. These frames can be bought 
for a reasonable price or can easily be 
made at home and covered with mos- 
quito netting, cheese-cloth or English 
bobbin-net. This has been proved to be 
very practical. 

Awnings are also to be desired for some 
porches, and a contrivance that has been 
worked out with good results is the awn- 
ing that can be dropped flat against the 
side of the piazza extending all the way to 
the floor. This also acts as a curtain and 
can be used at night when required, as a 


This style of architecture lends itself well to the 
introduction of a sleeping porch. The resi- 
dence of Mr. H. W. Crowell, Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Davis, McGrath & Kiessling, Architects. 
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protection from wind and rain, and can 
be raised during the day like an ordinary 
awning to keep out the heat of the sun. 
If a piazza is enclosed by permanent 
screens, awnings can be raised or lowered 
from the inside of the porch without open- 
ing the screens by means of a crank ar- 
rangement which connects with the outer 
ropes and pulleys. 

Another device that can be utilized for 
an outdoor living-room or for a sleeping 
porch that gives seclusion and acts as a 
protection, is a wooden slat hanging shade 
with a ventilator woven in the top of the 
shade insuring a perfect circulation of air 
without causing a draught. When the 
protection of a shade is not needed, it can, 
of course, be rolled up. A new safety wind 
device prevents it from flapping noisily in 
the wind, both when lowered or rolled up. 
A creaking bed or flapping curtain are 
two annoyances to be avoided if possible 
when sleeping outdoors. This wooden 
shade can be procured in any desirable 
color done in water-proof paint, so that 
it will harmonize with the facade of a 
house or with the porch furniture. 

The floor of a sleeping porch should be 
so built that it has a slight 
downward slant, making a 
natural drain. It can be tiled, 
or a cheaper process is to cover 
the floor with a water-proof 
material, such as heavy duck 
or canvas, that has been 
treated with water-proof 
paint, so that rain or damp- 
ness will quickly disappear. 

It isoften (Continued on page 312) 


Though this sleeping porch (left) 
at present seems bare, vines will 
overcome this. Home of Mr. John 
C. Kiley, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Jas. E. McLaughlin, Architect. 
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A chinked wall, where the crannies are 
filled in with small bits of stone. This has 
a comforting look of permanency about it. 


New England 


By HELEN BOWEN 


OST of the fences and walls 
M that .are used to bound 
gardens, lawns and fields, 
whether built of wood, iron, brick, 
concrete or stone, may be beauti- 
ful or ugly in design and may suit 
their setting or be as hopelessly 
out of place as overalls in an opera 
box or a lace dress in a blackberry 
patch. 

The high stuccoed wall of Italy, 
with its over-hanging oleander tree 
hinting of loveliness hidden within, 
the mellow brickwork that en- 
closes English gardens and the 
hedgerows that bound English 
fields, all suit the “genius of the 
place,’’ and just as much do the 
stone walls of New England 
suit its rock-ribbed countryside. 

But even among New England stone 
walls there are good and bad, suitable 
and unsuitable. On the farms, climbing 
the upland pasture with its outcropping 
granite ledge, or bordering the intervale 
meadow with its rippling brook, the simple 
old balanced wall, built of stones cleared 
from the land it bounds, looks almost like 
a natural growth. No doubt the men 
who lifted, lugged and piled its stones had 
a different notion of it; they had pitted 
their muscle and skill against ‘them 
dumbed stuns,” to settle them firmly into 
place, so braced, one against another, as 
to withstand decade after decade of the 
rough shaking of alternate frost and sun. 
The greater the skill of craftsmanship, 
the more the wall conforms to the laws 
of weight, thrust and balance, the longer 
it stands. A child building with blocks 
soon learns to put one block over the 
joining of the two below, to bond 
them together. The principle holds, and 





outgrowth of the soil. 





An old wall climbing a stony upland pasture seems like an 


the frost shakes a wall of this kind down. 


the better the bonding, the better the 
wall. 

The crudest form of the balanced wall 
is low, but one stone wide, and piled with- 
out much care in fitting the stones to- 
gether. This wall owes part of its beauty 
to the contrast of light and shade pro- 
duced by its bold surfaces and deep cran- 
nies, a contrast equalling that of the 
white-trunked, dark-leaved birch trees 
so often found beside it, and part to its 
look of being an outgrowth of the soil, 
like the wild flowers and creepers that 
often make it look almost like a hedge- 
row. In the course of years the frost 
shakes this wall down, and if neglected, it 
returns at last nearly to its first state of 
loose field stones, only the irregular line 
it keeps bearing witness to the hand of man. 

The same beauty of texture that gives 
light and shade, and the effect of being 
one with its surroundings, may belong to 
the more firmly built and wider balanced 
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The variety in size of stones makes a 
| wall far more interesting than one 
whose stones are monotonously regular. 


Stone Walls 


Photographs by 
Harry I. Shumway 





wall where more skill has been used 
in the laying. In some cases large 
stones are used at the bottom with 
smaller ones above, but more often 
large and small are cleverly bonded 
together throughout. The variety 
in size of stones makes a wall more 
interesting than one whose stones 
are monotonously regular. 

A little more sophisticated is the 
chinked wall, where the crannies are 
carefully filled in with small bits 
of stone. The surface of this wall 
is less bold, but its more subtle 
texture has its own charm, and 
there is a comforting look of per- 
manency about it. One such wall, 
the glory of a handsome estate, is 
four feet high and four feet broad, 
and looks ready to withstand 
centuries of Massachusetts’ Februaries. 
Needless to say, it was built before these 
days of labor only for essential industries, 
and of campaigns for increasing the pro- 
ductive acreage. 

When any shaping of the stone with 
tools begins, the look of natural growth 
gives way to that of a more conscious 
mastery of the building art. For that 
reason a wall of dressed stone is more 
suited to a town or suburb than to the 
farm. A wall of cut granite strutting 
pompously down a country lane is as ob- 
viously incongruous as one of boulders 
on Fifth Avenue, but a keen sense of fit- 
ness is needed to select the right degree of 
dressing, the right size and texture of 
stone, to suit each village, suburban 
town or city setting. A wall that suits 
the grounds of a not too formal suburban 
or village home is one of split or slightly 
shaped field or ledge stone, laid up in 
stout, workmanlike fashion. It may be 
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This chinked wall, built four feet high and four feet broad, looks ready to 
withstand centuries of Massachusetts’ famous Februaries. 


laid in mortar, but the mortar should not 
take the place of good bonding, as it does 
in a common type of wall made of cob- 


blestones stuck in mortar like pea- 
nuts in molasses bars. The stones 
may be selected for variety in color, 
though it is easy to carry this too 
far, achieving a result less _har- 
monious than one depending more 
on light and shade. 

A good example of a wall of this 
character is the old one bordering 
the beautiful grounds of Wellesley 
College. The stones are laid in 
mortar, and are dressed sufficiently 
to present a moderately smooth 
surface, but are not squared. They 
have a pleasant variety of color, a 
mingling of bluish, reddish, greenish 
and tawny grays; but the wall’s 
chief distinction lies in the way it 
accents the contours of the undu- 
lating grounds and curving street. 
At the top of a gentle slope it is 
the height of a man, at the bot- 
tom, scarcely more than a curb. 
Though these variations are due to 
chance, the result is as happy as 
if it were the work of a master of 
landscape design. This wall, with 
its variations of height and its flat 





A graceful curving of the wall into the grounds is pleasant to look on and 


inviting to enter. 





It also provides space for turning. 
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top, has been for years the delight of 
children who love to run on it, and of 
the workers who sit on its lower stretches 


Old wall bordering the beautiful grounds of Wellesley College. 
way it accents the contours of the undulating grounds. 
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The crudest form of the balanced wall is low, but one stone 
wide, and piled without much care in fitting the stones together. 
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A formal wall susted to a dignified town or suburban place. Thts makes a 
frame which brings out the beauty of the picture, 









Note the 


for a rest in the long trudge between job 
and home. 
Forming a comfortable seat for the 


wayfarer is one of the kindly offices 
of a well-bred stone wall. Unless 
one needs the kind that doth a 
prison make, to keep evil-doers in 
or out, why not build one’s wall 
low enough, and flat-topped enough, 
to siton? A high wall may be pre- 
ferred for seclusion in 


“|. . a little garden close, 
Set thick with lily and red rose,” 


but a long stretch of road with high 
walls on both sides is dreary. 

Many a wall that is low enough 
to sit on presents a jagged saw- 
tooth top that is as ugly as it is 
inhospitable, and it is poetic jus- 
tice to its owner that its surface is 
far more open to the disintegrating 
effects of weather than that of 
stones laid flat. 

A more formal wall, suiting a 
dignified town or suburban place, 
is one of roughly squared and 
dressed stones, laid in mortar with 
a fairly regular bond. One of these, 
surmounted by a flat coping of 
broad, thick 
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Mount Vernon in May 


No Other Garden Has Been Trodden By So Many Great Americans 
or Is So Intimately Associated With Great Events in Our History 


By N. H. ELLSWORTH 


Americans. It is beautiful for situation, hallowed by 
association, and revered as the resting-place of our great 
First Citizen. It is a privilege to tread its historic soil at any 
season, but May is the monthof months for the sacred pilgrimage. 
Mount Vernon means many things to many people, but the 
thought that stays longest in mind is that here is the ideal expres- 
sion of the relation of the home to the great outdoors. That the 
stately mansion was first of all a home is self-evident, and that the 
homeliness—to use an abused word in its real and original sense 
—extended to the gardens and the grounds needs no argument. 
And what a situation — crowning the rolling fields, surrounded 
by stately trees and velvet lawns, with Stevenson’s ideal of 


Mame Vernon is the one great Mecca for all faithful 


“A living river by the door”’ 


and a mocking bird in place of a nightingale in the sycamore. 
The effect of it all upon even the casual visitor is shown by the 
oft-repeated remark: “How could one living here help being 
' great!” 
Another thought that lingers long in memory is that of the 





permanence of the planting of the grounds. On a sunny after- 
noon late in May you walk into the gardens planned and planted 
by the Washingtons, and are greeted by the fragrance of millions 
of leaves of box—the very shrubs that regaled the senses of the 
owners and their visitors more than a century ago. 

As you walk up the curving path that leads from theentrance 
to the mansion you are greeted by the sight of beautiful trees of 
many sorts. The most conspicuous in May are the great white 
masses of dogwood blossoms, giving a decorative effect that will 
long be remembered. If you follow the left and more attractive 
pathway you will get glimpses of the famous boxwood garden 
which will surely draw you to it as soon as you have seen the 
house. And when you reach it you will wish to linger through 
the lengthening shadows of the afternoon, for this garden is 
unique Others may be more decorative, or more modern, or 
show more of floral beauty. But no other has been trodden by 
so many great Americans or is so intimately associated with 
great events in our history. And no other garden of the older 
days combines the natural and the formal in so harmonious a re- 
sult. I[tisa fine expression of the character of its great designer. 
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7. GARDEN HOUSE 
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A Summer-House in an Old-Fashioned Garden 


Putnam & Cox, Architects 


Built for Elizabeth Cushing, Norfolk, Connecticut. 
By ALLEN H. COX 











HE owners of a hundred year old house in a little Connec- 

ticut country town, realizing the charm of the building and 

its adjoining run-down old garden, wished to build a lit- 
tle summer arbor or shelter which would be so in character with 
the house and its garden, that it would appear to be of the 
same date. 

The summer-house was built at the end of the path which 
leads to the front door of the dwelling, and is eventually to be 
covered with vines and surrounded by shrubbery. It was not 
intended that the roof should be water-tight, but it was merely 
to provide shelter from sun, and a cool place to sit in the 
shade. 

To furnish the appearance of age, the house was made of 
wood, which was not to be painted, but allowed to weather, and 
the frame and curved roof were covered with a fine lattice, such 
as was common throughout New England in 1800. Its floor 
was made of stones picked up in the vicinity, and the construc- 
tion left to the village carpenter. One would hardly suspect the 
structure was built in A. D. 1918. 

As the idea was merely to make a sitting-out place, sheltered 
from the sun, only half of the octagonal walls were filled with 
lattice, to allow views of the distant hills, or to be filled with 
greenery; and while Time and Nature have not yet done their 
perfect work, the owners are justified in believing that they have 
only to wait to realize their intention. 

It should be borne in mind that this was a little hillside, a 
small garden, with one or two straight paths, the whole enclosure 
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surrounded by low, loose stone walls, covered with vines, with 
an apple tree or two, a country road along one side, and a plain, 
small, one and a half story century-old house to make up 
the rest of the picture—the whole situated among rolling Con- 
necticut hills. 

As a concession to the personal taste of the owner, she was 
permitted to crown the pinnacle of this tiny edifice with an orna- 
ment, preferably a Chinese image, or a weather-vane, or what- 
ever her fancy dictated. As the owner is a New York designer 
of interior decorations, it was unnecessary to do any more than 
hint at the treatment of this tiny shelter, and as we learn the 
frame house is to be glorified with white paint, no doubt the 
summer-house will also be painted white, which would, of course, 
tend to bring the two together. At present, however, the age 
of the farmhouse is indicated by its gray wood showing through 
the original red paint in places, and probably the summer-house 
will be splashed with thin red paint.. Enough has been said to 
indicate that the summer-house was intended to be anything 
but brand new looking, and we hope in time to have it seem to 
belong to the garden and the grounds, as the plants which en- 
twine it naturally do. 

From the foregoing, it will be seen that the hills and the 
garden and the house are determining factors in the character 
of this summer-house, and our aim has been to add no jarring 
note, so that the passersby will be deceived and think the 
garden and summer-house are as old as the farm and made by 
the same hand at least a hundred years ago. 








The Fundamentals of Interior Decoration 
The Fifth in the Sertes—Harmony of Color 


By LAURA 
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HIS matter of color is really—up to a 

certain point—the simplest of all the 

problems that confront us in dealing 
with the main subject of these articles, that 
is—Harmony in Interior Decoration. 

Someone has said that the existence of 
color in the world is one of the strongest >-omxse 
proofs of the loving-kindness of the Creator, 
because color is bestowed on us as a gift over 
and above—and: seemingly absolutely apart 
from—all the other vast,- essential machinery 
of terrestrial life! Color is so universal that 
we take its necessity for granted; but, if we 
stop to think about it, we can easily imagine 
the earth might be going around just the 
same without color. 

We “moderns” have a particularly pat illustration of that 
idea in one of our habitual diversions: the movies—wherein 
the life of the whole world is unfolded before our eyes—East, 
West, North, and South—human, animal, vegetable, and min- 
eral—in peace or war, in love or hate, in comedy or trag- 
edy, through miles and miles of films, without, as a rule, any 
color whatever, pictured merely in the countless tones, black, 
gray and white, that make up the light and shade of the 
photographs. 

The point we want to make here is that whereas our ideals and 
ideas of Architectural Forms and Proportion of Structural and 
Decorative Outlines have all been the product of the gradual 
progress of the human race through centuries of “evolution,” 
the result, that is, of an acquired, cultivated “learning,” based 
on study of the “Classical Standards,” this is not true in the 
same degree of our ideas about color, which are, or should be, 
almost “instinctive.” 

Before human begins even dreamed of building houses, or 
invented the 
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Color diagram which can be used in study- 
ing Nature’s charts. 
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beautiful in architectural forms and orna- 

ments, but not the actual forms themselves. 

Those were his “interpretation” of Nature! 

But color is given us, full fledged and perfect, 

by Nature, and we can only “interpret” it 
in the way we see it and apply it to form, 

sive-oreen NOt by any changes we can make in its 
actual character. 

Once we recognize this fact, we won’t waste 
time trying to “invent” colors or color- 
combinations; we will go straight to Nature 
and try to see color as she alone can show it 
to us. 

That is just what those people do who have 
what we call “an instinct for color,” and right 
here is the key to the whole problem. If we 
really followed “instinct” in this matter, it would lead us to 
Nature, and our difficulties in the use of color would be solved; 
but we are so handicapped in this respect by layers and layers of 
“civilization” that we frequently miscall an impulse “instinct” 
when it is, in reality; only an inherited habit-of-mind, and no 
more the prompting of instinct than is the wearing of starched 
collars or high-heeled shoes! 

The difficulty with most people is not so much unwillingness 
to take colors from Nature, as actual inability to see the colors 
she shows us, a lack of understanding and appreciation of the 
ways.and proportions in which Nature uses colors, and of the 
perfect harmony with which she combines them. 

It is to emphasize this point that we have taken pages of but- 
terflies for the illustrations of this chapter. 

That is not to imply that moths and butterflies are Nature’s 
best “handbook of color” but to show you a sort of primer, one 
of the hundreds of volumes on the subject which you can take 
from her endless library—all the landscape of the earth and sky, 
in all the seasons 
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beginnings of 
Architecture, 
Color—in all its 
variety and 
splendor—was 
present on earth, 
and must have 
been seen by the 
cave dweller of 
prehistoric ages 
justexactly asitis 
seen by us today 

There is no 
such thing as a 
new color! 
Whatever else 
has changed 
since the dawn 
of history, the 
colors of the 
rainbow are un- 
changed; those 
are the only col- 
ors we have to- 
day. 

In Nature 
mankind found 











of the year. 

“Well!” some- 
one will say, 
“that’s what | 
did with my 
house. | took 
the green of the 
trees for one 
room, and the 
red of the sunset 
for another 
room, and the 
blue of the sky 
for a third, and 
yet the result is 
crude and un- 
pleasant; how 
account for 
that?” 

By replying 
that you _ prob- 
ably took one 
color out of a 
combination of 
colors, which 
Nature uses in 
exquisite bal- 








the inspiration 
for all that is 


Let us go straight to Nature to see color as she alone can show tt to us. 
these colors found in the butterflies. 


ance with each 


See text for suggestions for using 
other, and you 
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used that one color in undue proportion, either quite by itself or 
without regard to its proper relation to other colors near it. 
The resulting disharmony is inevitable, and it would not have 
happened if you had really studied Nature instead of guessing 
at her! 

Even if it were possible in the scope of one short article like 
this to go more fully into the properties and qualities of the 
color scale, that would still not accomplish the purpose here 
intended. All that information can so well be obtained from 
books devoted to the art of painting; and besides, technically, 
color—like music—can be learned only by practise. 

We have given here a very simple color diagram which anyone 
can use as a help in 
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tural outlines” of buildings, both inside and outside, well defined 
by color, and an apparent increase in height, length, depth, 
breadth and bulk always results from its proper application! 

Also in Nature every transition in form is marked by change 
of color. The most familiar example of this is in our own faces, 
as the change from the hair to the forehead, the eyebrows, eyes, 
eyelashes, then the pink of cheeks, red of lips, etc. All these 
color-notes emphasize the differences of the various forms of the 
features, and add tremendously to the clearness of expression 
and vividness of each. 

Architecturally and generally speaking, positive, strong or 
dark values in color add to the appearance of strength, and pale 
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studying Nature’s charts, ea liy: 
and of course we are tak- re 

ing for granted that cer- 
tain fundamental laws 
relating to our subject are 
known to everybody 

. . suchas the fact that 
red, yellow and blue are 
called the primary colors; 
orange, green and violet 
the binary colors, etc., 
and that certain colors 
which appear to 
strengthen each other 
when placed in juxtapo- 
sition are called comple- 
mentary colors, as red and 
green; blue and orange; 
yellow and violet, etc. 

In Interior Decora- 
tion the chief uses of 
color are, of course, to 
assist and “develop” 
form, to aid and bring 
out all the qualities of 
light and shade, and to 
add its own subtle beauty 
and warmth to every- 
thing it may be applied 
to. If we look at the 
way Nature uses it, in 
plants, we generally find 
the primary colors in 
buds and flowers, and 
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to the appearance of spa- 
ciousness and _ lightness 
wherever applied; there- 
fore the stronger and 
darker values should be 
used on lines that show 
structural framework, 
unless the composition of 
that framework be of 
some material like stone 
or marble, which needs 
no aid to establish its ap- 
pearance of strength. 

For instance, a brown- 
stone, or a _ red_ brick, 
house can have door and 
window-frames, copings 
and other trim of white 
marble or other pale 
stone, and look beauti- 
fully strong, but a wooden 
house, painted a dark 
color, with white trim, 
gives somehow an im- 
pression of “weakness” 
which a reversal of that 
color scheme would in- 
stantly remove. 

So a room with dark 
wall-paper and light or 
white woodwork looks 
“structurally” weaker 
than would the opposite 





or light color-values add 
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the secondary colors in 
the stalks, leaves and 
roots; that is, the prim- 
ary colors high up, near the top, near the light, and the second- 
ary colors near the bottom and on the earth, and that should be 
our guide for using color also. 

Yet how often we find people using comparatively dark wall- 
papers with light hardwood floors (yellow pine or unstained 
varnished oak or maple). 

There are often large areas of the primary colors in many 
Oriental rugs, particularly the modern ones, which make them 
unfit to use as floor coverings by that very fact, unless in rooms 
where all other colors are fused in bare white walls; though the 
old neutral-toned Oriental rugs may properly be used where the 

floor is sufficiently darker (just as Nature will spread a carpet 
Of flowers on the brown earth). 

The artists and builders of antiquity seem instinctively to 
have followed Nature’s rule in the use of color. One sees it in 
the columns of Egyptian temples, where the base represented 
the root; the shaft, the stalk; and the capital, the buds and 
flowers of the lotus or papyrus which had inspired those columns. 
[here the colors were so applied as more fully to bring out and 
perfect the form, and the various contours were emphasized 
Just as Nature herself had indicated. 

In the great Art periods of the past, we always find the “ struc- 


application, though we 
Butterflies are one of Nature’s handbooks of color. For color schemes worked out this | May not consciously real- 
way, see text. ize it. 


Let us bear these gen- 
eral “rules” in mind; but remember that to all rules there are 
“exceptions” and that the latter only go to prove the former. 
Then open our primer of color and see what results we would get 
if we literally followed its suggestions for solving our various 
problems in Interior Decoration. 

Butterfly One is cream-white, yellow, orange, gray-blue and 
black. If we were to use this color-scheme to furnish a room, 
we could do it in two or three ways, but for one we might have 
cream-white walls and woodwork, hangings of yellow-orange 
silk (or orange and blue chintz), the floor so dark as to be almost 
black, with “tete-de-negre” brown rug (or dark gray-blue rug), 
the furniture of some gray-brown wood such as old oak, or 
Italian walnut. No red-brown, such as some sorts of mahogany 
or American walnut, would do with the color scheme shown by 
the particular butterfly we are following! A few upholstered 
pieces could be covered in rather dark gray-blue and yellow 
damask, or, if chintz curtains were used, the furniture could be 
covered in mohair or silk-and-cotton rep, in dull blues piped with 
yellow. Then more yellow or orange could be brought in lamp- 
shades, sofa-cushions, a brilliant bit of flame-colored brocade on 
a table or as a wall hanging; pictures and ornaments in the room, 
of course, chosen to match more or less (Continued on page 314) 











Crocheted garden cushion — gray 
gingham with apple-blossom chintz 


border. 


” OU have had the happiest of 
Y ines! The greatest joy in the 
world is in creating.” It was 
in these words. that a professor of one 
of our Eastern universities spoke to a 
former pupil of her experience in the 
years since the outlook of a college cam- 
pus had broadened into a world-wide 
vision. This special joy of creating per- 
meates the atmosphere of the Tide-Over 
League and, if | mistake not, is the secret 
of much of the success written into the 
four years of its existence. Sometimes it 
is the fascination of watching a new com- 
bination of silk and wool interweave un- 
der one’s fingers into a charming fabric; 
sometimes the excitement of seeing a 
design take form as a shuttle passes to 
and fro. But most thrilling of all is that 
subtle change in the faces of the workers 
from discouragement to hopelessness, from 
patient endurance of a monotonous con- 
valescence to keen, eager interest in the 
hours of each day. An occasional visitor 
at the League workshop exclaimed, “Why 
Miss Y. is growing pretty!’’ Surely 
happiness is the most skilful of portrait 
painters. 

A lawyer confessed the other day that 
he did not know what “occupational 
therapy” was. To most of us the words 
are vague but so full of possibilities that 
we feel we are as yet only looking in upon 
them through a “crack in the door.”” At 
the League rooms we find our way by 
every ray of light that shines upon us 
from other people’s experiences. The 
primary teacher learned long ago the dif- 
ference to a child between whittling a 
toy alone at his desk and that of standing 
with a dozen other children and all to- 
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Pioneer Work at the Tide- 


Over League 


The Pieces Shown Are Only a Few of the Wonderful Woven 
Rugs, Table Covers, Luncheon Sets, Silk Scarfs and Baby 


Things to be Seen in This Workshop 


By MARY IRVING HUSTED, Director 


gether building a doll’s house. The Tide- 
Over League is a true league, and we 
build our houses in the joy of comradeship. 

Ours has been the experience of all 
pioneers—every turn of the trail brings 
us face to face with fresh problems. To 
provide pleasant forms of occupation for 
either sick or handicapped people is com- 
paratively simple. But to provide re- 
munerative employment for the sick or 
convalescent man or woman is a totally 
different matter, and for these, one feels 
the need of a veritable Columbus on the 
captain’s bridge. 

It was for just this pioneer work of 
providing remunerative employment for 
sick and convalescent people that the 
Tide-Over League was organized. At the 
start it was perfectly evident to anyone 
who had ever been seriously ill himself, or 
had been closely associated with the sick, 
that this was no occasion for compiling 
groups of occupations and offering such 
forms of work ready-made to the already 
overburdened and confused convalescent. 
Unquestionably one must begin at the 
other end of the matter. During four 





45 inches. 


Automobile 
cushion—gray- 
blue and rose 
six-harness 
pattern woven 
material. 14 
by 18 inches. 


Crocheted rug—gray gingham 
with white soisette and apple- 
blossom chintz border. 


Hand-woven chenille rug of 
velvety texture suitable for bed- 
room or bathroom—dark blue 
with light blue and white bor- 
der. 25 by 46 inches. 





Crocheted garden cushion—dark blue 
cotton crepe with light blue and 
white border. 15 inches in diameter. 


years we have been feeling our way as a 
League, letting the patients who come to 
us lead us step by step as each individual 
personality throws new light on the path. 
These are some of the things we have 
learned: 

That sick people can compete success- 
fully in industrial work with well people 
provided such work is designed by an 
expert and carefully supervised. That, to 
prevent mental anxiety, patients must be 
allowed no risk either in providing sup- 
plies or in responsibility of sales. 

That sick people can often work several 
hours each day if the form of work is 
changed frequently and the patient rests 
at the slightest warning of fatigue. That 
sunshine and good cheer win half the 
battle back to health. 

Psychology plays an interesting part in 
this as in other phases of life. Everyone 
knows that from the point of view of the 
economist it is best a man should on re- 
covered health go back to his previous 
vocation because experience has proved a 
competent teacher. But what of the 
potent dread of that particular form 
of work bred of long hours of labor under 
distressing conditions of ill health, when 
every detail seemed a burden and the ex- 
haustion at the end of the day out of all 
proportion to the actual amount of work 
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accomplished? “Oh, no. I never 
want to see an office again,” has 
been said to me many times. In 
the background of returning 
strength and ambition lies that 
memory of work done when brain 
and hand responded only to the 
force of a stronger will. Yet such 
patients, if they know that should 
the burden prove too great they 
can return to the League work- 
shop and later take a new job, 
are often the very ones who ask 
to try the old work first and re- 
gain confidence without the least 
nervous dread. 

Second only in importance to 
the relation of the patient to the 
workshop is the relation of the 
public to that workshop. What could our 
patients make which would prove of ab- 
sorbing interest to them and also of real 
market value? Already both in Europe 
and our own country physicians had found 
that hand-weaving was of great therapeu- 
tic value, but it had also proved true that 
only a limited amount of Colonial or Swed- 
ish pattern-weaving could be disposed of, 
and the competition of machine-made rugs 
curtailed the output of hand-woven ones. 
There it clearly was a case of feeling the 
pulse of the public, and in the 
League workshop the various 
forms of industrial work for sick 
people have come largely to group 
themselves about the weaving of 
original textiles for especially de- 
signed articles of a practical na- 
ture. Not only for the sake of 
codperative interest, but also be- 
cause of the limitations of each 
worker, it is necessary that the 
output of the League should be 
team-work. Thus one woman 
weaves a beautiful silk scarf and 
another woman who is unable to 


Hand-woven chenille bath towel and face, cloth. 
with blue border—25 by 41 inches. 


farmhouse. 
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usea loom ties its fringe; a man whose heart 
is weak prepares material for a rug, and 
another man, an orthopedic case, crochets 
this prepared material into rugs. The 
choice of the public and the individual 
ability of the workers brings about an 
interesting group of articles for home and 
personal use. 

One experience of the Tide-Over League 
would not be met with in an ordinary 
workshop—the creating of a demand for 
some article made by a specially trained 





Crocheted rug suitable for living-room in bungalow or Colonial 


inches in diameter. 


worker, suddenly to find oneself unable to meet this 
demand because the worker was an “acute case,” 
and, fortunately for herself, had “ gotten well.” 

So we have had, led on by the experiences of the situ- 
ation, to gather into our workshop the so-called “acute 
case,” cardiac, orthopedic, nerve, or post-operative, the 


“handicapped,” and some 





Bath towel: white 
Face cloth: white with blue 
buttonhole edge—11% inches square. 


Milkweed coloring of gray-greens and browns. 46 
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tion of the Tide-Over League 
“where sick and well may learn,” 
states: ‘“‘Articles on sale at the 
salesroom connected with the 
workshop include crocheted rugs 
of harmonious colors, woven rugs, 
pillows for home and for auto- 
mobile use, table covers and lamp 
mats of original pattern-woven 
materials, luncheon sets, woven 
chenille specialties for bathrooms, 
luminous silk scarfs, evening, 
street and work bags, and (for 
babies) hand-woven afghans and 
blankets, bath aprons, silk bon- 
nets, dresses and kimonos of ex- 
quisite design and workmanship, 
dainty bootees, and babies’ and 
childrens’ bibs.” In the phrase 
“salesroom connected with the work- 
shop” is contained one of the happiest 
accidents in the development of the 
League. The convenience of a sales- 
room connected with a workshop where 
the articles on sale are made is self-evi- 
dent, for only under such conditions can 
designer and purchaser cooperate effec- 
tively. Naturally, too, such a connection 
tends to a more understanding interest on 
the part of the one who comes to buy. 
But think what it means to a young girl, 
working quietly with her crutches 
beside her, to hear suddenly from 
a stranger in the next room, praise 
of a baby’s silk cap she has woven, 
and to see the proof of sincerity 
in that praise as the little cap is 
wrapped to be carried away! 
Suffering breaks off the veneer 
with which most of us cover our 
true selves, and this “ League-fam- 
ily” isvery genuine. Welearn tobe 
frank with ourselves and with each 
other, and a deep, heartfelt sym- 
pathy and understanding makes 


us “‘one.”’ (Continued on page 316) 





“non-infectious chronic cases,” 
and with the broadening out of 
our interests, the character of 
the work produced has broad- 
ened and its quality become 
finer and stabilized. Mr. Nel- 
son C, Metcalf, in his descrip- 


Hand-woven 
linen and mer- 
cerized colton 
table scarf— 
ecru with sea- 
green and gold 
overshot bor- 
der. 19 by 45 
inches. 


Hand-woven 
chenille bath 
mat of soft 
texture—white 
with blue bor- 
der. 20 by 
38 inches. 
Bath towels to 
match, 








Real Homes for Uncle Sam’s Nephews 
Showing Intelligent and Genuine Regard for the Welfare of Those Who Will Live in These Homes 


N being asked what 
kind of house he 
liked to live in, 

Pasquale grinned. He did 
not hesitate long after 
having assured himself 
that the person speaking 
had a friendly interest in 
him. 

“What kinda house, 
boss? Bigga piazza. Ma 
wife and de baby and 
maself like to sit on de 


With proper planting this 
little five-room house will 
make a pretty home. The 
streets and sidewalks will be 
sizable and well laid out. 
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shouldn’t I? 
wear me black suit, which is when we 
have company. 
so long as ye ask me, put a whale of a 
piazza on it. 


By HARRY I. SHUMWAY 


piazza after | get home 
nights. Sometimes | play 
a de mandolin and smoke 
de pipe. Dis a de life.” 

And Patrick had his no- 
tion of a home also. 

“So long as it’s a good 
house, I’m not overly fussy. 
D’ye mind, once we lived in 
a house with a bit of a 
kitchen; ’twas so small | had 
to beg me own pardon half 
the time for steppin’ on 
meself. Never again. | 
fancy a big kitchen. Why 
| eat in it, except when | 


And then another thing, 


On the hot nights ye can 


sleep on a piazza, but can ye say the same of a stoop?” 
And John Smith knew what a house ought to have to suit the 


tenant. Perhaps 
he had planned a 
modest home of his 
own for the future. 

“Well, I like a 
house not too big, 
where sunlight is no 
stranger. Anda 
good piazza. A 
piazza with some 
size to it has a lot 
of uses, and a little 
one is only good to 
step on to and off 


from. Another 
thing is the kitchen. 


They skimp ’em 
sometimes. A little 
kitchen may be all 
right, but not for 
me.” 

The foregoing 
bits of conversation 
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they went down to Quincy 
and interviewed many of 
the families who work for 
the Fore River Ship Build- 
ing Corporation. The 
things most often men- 
tioned desirable in a house 
were a large piazza and a 
good-sized kitchen. And a 
glance at the houses now 
going up will convince one 
that the requests have been 
amply granted. 

This development is a 
large one and _ presented 
some difficulties at the out- 
set in regard to location. 
As these houses were solely 
for the workers at the Fore 


may sound like fiction, 
but, aside from the names, 
the truth has not been 
stretched much. Before 
the planners for the big 
United States Housing 
Corporation development 
at Quincy started their 
houses on paper, they 
thought it would be a 
good idea to talk it over 
with the people who were 
going to liveinthem. So 


The floor plans of the brick 

and shingle house show that 

all the rooms have plenty of 

sunlight and good air circu- 
lation. 
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River Plant they had of necessity to be near the works. Quincy 
is one of the oldest cities in the country and countless houses, 


mostly wooden, dot its surface. 





A panoramic view of one of the large tracts under construction. Note the substantial foundation work. 
This view gives a good idea of the generous width of the streets, which ts true of all the development. 


Therefore it was not the 


easiest problem to 
get a large enough 
section of land in 
the desired loca- 
tion. 

However, it was 
decided to buy and 
build upon three 
separate tracts of 
land almost equi- 
distant to the great 
manufacturing 
plant. And from 
the most remote 
house it will not be 
more than a ten- 
‘minute walk from 
the worker’s home 
to work. 

These three sec- 
tions are called the 
Baker Basin, River 
Street and Arnold 
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Street Tracts, the names 
being derived from their 
location. 

The Baker Basin group 
is devoted almost entirely 
. to two-family houses. 
It is well situated, front- 
ing on the waters of 
Town River Bay. Two 
small parks are being 
worked out here, owing 
to the intensive housing, 
one along the water front 
and the other facing on 
Washington Street, the 
main thoroughfare. The 
River Street and Arnold 
Street groups are com- 
posed of about equal 
numbers of single and 
semi-detached houses. 

In all there are two 
hundred and fifty-six 


dwellings, which will house four hundred and twenty-two 
Should conditions make it 


families, quite a village in itself. 
necessary, it will be an easy matter 
to enlarge this development in the 
future. 


He 


An all brick single house containing six rooms. 
houses in the development and affords a splendid dwelling for the workman. 
will be room for a garden in the rear. 
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This is one of the most attractive 
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by, and still is in some 
places, close quarters. 
Everybody likes to feel 
he can expand, even if he 
makes no use of the space 
about him. This question 
has been well taken care 
of here, as each house 
will have 5,000 square feet 
of land, enough for a gar- 
den or a garage. The 
government will grade 
and seed every lot. 

The heating-plants 
have received careful 
study. Furnaces will be 
used with connecting 
pipes of special size. The 
pipes have been increased 
twenty-five per cent in 
diameter above the orig- 
inal specifications, and 
will keep these houses 


There 


to the desired temperature regardless of the weather. 
Each house will be complete, ready to move into. The walls 


will be papered and a gas range in- 
stalled. A hot-water tank is con- 
nected with the furnace and also with 












One of the admirable features is S mM a gas coil, so that hot water can be 
the successful effort made by the  []]-bED - LOOM: O KITCHEN NT had at any time. Electric fixtures 
architects to guard against any tire- 4-0" & 10-6" iO" X 1O-G" are also supplied. A special fixture 
some effect of sameness, as is an all :| 8 is installed in the kitchen, bathrooms 
too common fault with many housing mn 2 and bedrooms. Above the light, 
groups. It is safe to say that every J. which is of the inverted type, an ex- 
house is different from any other. — tra socket is placed which permits of 
And the houses are so placed in re- - LIVING + ROOM -[+4-DI NING: LOOM: a flatiron being used, or an additional 
lation to one another that a most jo-b” x 13*°O" Fst 10-6" x 106" — light. 
pleasing diversity has been obtained. The exterior finish of the houses is 

There are ninety single houses, another detail which has received a 
== <= FRONT 
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oad Floor plans of house 
-BED-: Loom: ‘BED + ROOM above. All the rooms 
ek" 2 18-6" o-b" a It in this well-arranged 
six-room house are of 














good dimensions. 
The bathroom 1s located on 
the lower floor instead of up- 





























stairs. A compact plan and 
' { | one that will enable the occu- 
. ___j| pant to take care of it with 
2 the utmost ease. 
fifty-seven |: -*°/O0 F ‘| double houses and one hundred and 
nine two- |L__. _._j| flat houses in the whole operation. 











Fourteen types of plans have been used, which 
are enumerated as follows: Two types of single five-room houses; 
three types of single six-room houses; one type of eight-room 
house; one type of four-room semi-detached house; one type of five- 
room semi-detached house; three types of six-room semi-detached 
house; one type of four-room two-family house; two types of five- 
room two-family house. 

For the present the occupants will be tenants. In the future some 
plan may be evolved whereby the dwellers may purchase the houses, but 
as yet nothing very definite can be said of this. The rental of the houses 
is designed to be fair to everybody concerned. This matter has been 
most carefully considered, and the amount paid by the tenant will in 
every case be well within his means. In fact, he will probably get 
a much better house to live in for his money than he could otherwise. 

One of the bugbears of workers’ dwellings has been in times gone 








A shingle house, having six rooms, built for one family. Nearly 
all the houses are fortunate in having good healthy trees already 
grown. Around bere oaks and elms are plentiful. 
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A semi-detached six-room house of brick and wood. 
side, perhaps, as the single houses, the rooms are well arranged. 
nearly as much privacy to the occupants as a single house. 


good deal of study. 


brick. Asphalt shingles, in red and dull green, are used on the 
roofs. All shingled houses will be stained Colonial white. 
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Those of clapboard will be painted, two shades of gray being 
used, a warm tone and a darker one. These latter houses are 
to have white trim. The blinds in all cases are to be painted 
green, two shades being employed. 

It would be next to impossible to give any description of the 
arrangement of rooms and so on. There are too many kinds. 
But all the rooms will be of good size and airy. 
Each one will get the sunshine at some time during 
the day. Bedrooms all have two windows, on 
different sides wherever possible. 

The interior finish is of hard-wood, stained and 
varnished. The floors are of plain sawed oak. 
Soapstone sinks are used in the kitchens, with 
double laundry trays. The tops of the trays can 
be used for drain boards. 

All the houses have outside cellar entrances. 
The foundations are entirely of cement, the walls 
being ten inches thick, with cement floors. There 
is not a wet cellar in the whole two hundred and 
fifty-six houses. 

Wherever possible the trees, and there are many 
of them, have been preserved. They are of all 
varieties, oak, maple and elm predominating, with 
a liberal sprinkling of apple trees for the lucky 
tenant who prefers to pick his own apples to buy- 
ing them. 

Much credit should be given to those respon- 
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While not as attractive out 
The plan gives 


Here again a pleasing diversity has been attained. 
Four kinds of material have been used: shingles, clapboards, siding and 


A five-room semi-detached house of shingle. 
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sible for this admirable housing work. Speed, in- 
telligent planning, and still more important, a genuine 
regard for the wants and welfare of those who will 
live in these houses, make this a highly successful 
effort. The committee of designers in charge of the 
work consists of James E. McLaughlin, architect; 
Herbert J. Kellaway, town“planner; and Ernest W. 
Branch, engineer. The designers have worked in 
close cooperation with the United States Housing 
Corporation in following all the standards of economy 
and efficiency developed by the Corporation. 
Unfortunately, the pictures cannot show much 
more than the barest details of the buildings. The 
pleasing things in shrubbery and garden, which really 
make the attractive home, must be pictured in the 
imagination of the reader. It is now up to the 
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These houses are as near to being separate dwellings as it is possible to make them 
in a building of this semi-detached type. 
the side makes it a little more of a private dwelling than the other type shown below 
with the porch on the front. 


This plan with the front porch located at 


There is good closet room here, and the arrangement all 
over makes it very interesting to live in. 


dwellers. Uncle Sam has done his part and done it well. He 
shows here that he wants everybody to be happy and healthy 
and prosperous. 

One of the satisfying things of this big work is shown in 
what can be done with the small house. In looking over the 
many types and sizes of houses one can find, if anywhere, 
something to please him in that line. It is almost like a big 
house show. This is especially demonstrated in the several 
excellent examples of two-family houses, perhaps the best of 
which are located in the Baker Basin tract. A really pleasing 
two-family house is not the commonest thing in the world; in 
fact, the eastern part of our country shows thousands of bad ex- 
amples in this kind of home. The architects seem to have taken 
several steps forward in working out a really good small house. 





Here the front entrance and porch are 
combined, instead of separate, as in the one at the top of the page. One chimney 
lakes care of all stoves and furnaces in both sides of the house. 
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- Electricity in the Home 


Added Personal Comforts that the Wires Will Bring You 


HAVE been very much interested the last 

several months in following up interviews in 

the newspapers and magazines with women 
of national prominence and various activities. 
Among these women have been included 
famous actresses, political leaders, business 
women, college women, women with hobbies 
and wives of prominent men. In nearly every 
case, the interviewer would detail at length the 
accomplishments of the interviewee—tell of 
her brilliant coups, her standing in the world 
of business, politics or art. But almost in- 
variably the story would end something like 
this: 

“But in spite of Mrs. Blank’s varied and 
resultful activities in the outside world, she has 
not neglected her domestic duties. She is the 
mother of three beautiful children, and her 
home is a reflection of her charming personal- 
ity. Mrs. Blank confesses to a love of house- 
keeping and cooking, and her recipe for choco- 
late gingerbread is famous among her friends.” 

I dare say you yourself have read many such 
articles. I confess to having written two of 
them within the last month and a half. But 
it has always given me a curious feeling of 
satisfaction and pride to know that my sex is 
not neglecting its God-given functions in at- 
tempting to do a proper share of the work of 
the world. 

If you analyze this state of affairs, you find 
that we women generally are realizing that to 
be thoroughly up-to-date we must be old-fash- 
ioned. We must be old-fashioned enough to 
make the home the pivotal point of our activi- 
ties instead of regarding it as a more or less 
uninteresting side-line. It is not enough to be 
able to discuss the Russian situation intelli- 
gently—if we have that worried feeling that the 
family at home is eating a carelessly planned 
and hurriedly cooked dinner. We must go 
back to the old-fashioned idea of seeing that 
the family is well-cared for—mentally, mor- 
ally, spiritually and physically, and keep up, 
in addition, our position in the outside ac- 
tivities. 

A pretty big job, you say. It is and it 
isn’t. It might have been twenty or thirty 
years ago, before we had running water, steam 
fieat, electricity, and the ideal of living in a 
simple fashion. The housewife then had so 
much actual work to dowith her own two hands 
that she had little time or energy left for out- 
side interests. But today’s housewife does her 


By CLARA H. ZILLESSEN 


washing, ironing, cleaning and cooking by 
electricity—and she has time and energy left 
for creating the proper home atmosphere for 
her family and not allowing her own individual 
talents to rust for lack of use. 

The slender wires that carry the power to 
your house for your washing, ironing and 
cleaning can be made to perform another ser- 
vice for you—a service in addition to the purely 
utilitarian one of relieving you of drudgery. 
You can use the power that lies dormant in 
these wires to help you create a more congenial 
home atmosphere—to make everybody more 
happy, from the baby up to grandfather and 
grandmother. In the rush to install labor- 
saving devices, it has been very easy to forget 
that maybe the man of the family would ap- 
preciate a cigar lighter in the corner of his den 
and that the daughter of the house can be 
taught social graces and the fine art of enter- 
taining if she has at her command an electric 
chafing-dish and toaster. 

If you have ever deplored the modern ten- 
dency of youth to rush continually to the 
movies, to the matinee, to the sundae counter 
and to dances, you have probably worried to 
find a way to counteract these influences and 
provide a substitute equally consistent with 
your ideals of bringing up young people and 
their ideas of what constitutes a good time. 
I have known many a case where an electric 
grill which could be used for popping corn in 
the living-room, an electric chafing-dish which 
provided savory messes of chicken a la king 


-and an electric toaster presided over by a 


watchful young man in uniform proved a very 
happy compromise. These are the things that 
help make your home such a distinctively 
happy and welcome place to play in that out- 
side entertainment loses some of its glamour. 

A little thought will show how some electric 
appliance can be utilized to make life a little 
more comfortable and happy for each member 
of the family. Take the children, for example. 
How they enjoy those last few minutes before 
they are tuckedin! But they can’t have those 
few minutes in their nighties if the furnace is 
out for the summer and the evening is cool, 
unless they have an electric radiator. It gives 
forth the necessary warmth. It has somewhat 
the genial glow of the open fireplace with none 
of the fireplace’s dangerous temptations for 
young imaginations. 

Run the gamut of the years to the other 
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extreme and you will find grandmother’s or 
grandfather’s heart made warm and happy by 
a little corner in which they can make their 
tea and toast electrically at will. The gentle 
stimulation of the hot liquid and the com- 
fortable feeling that they do not have to 
bother anybody at an inconvenient moment 
for their cup o’ cheer is mighty conducive to 
well-being. 

The funnies in the comic sections of our 
Sunday newspapers always pick on Dad as the 
“poor orphing” of the household. It’s Dad 
who puts forth the money that his women-folk 
may be clad in shining raiment, while he often 
trails behind in last summer’s suit. But give 
him an electric cigar-lighter and a reading 
lamp of his own, and he feels as if he really had 
a place in the sun. Put an electric water 
heater in the bathroom so that he can shave 
without inconvenience, and he will be utterly 
spoiled for life! After all, you know, men and 
women who are out in the business world can 
stand a great deal of spoiling at home, as a 
general thing. 

A point that I have found almost universal 
and have always brought out, when writing an 
interview with a woman celebrity, is that of 
unusually good personal grooming. Celebri- 
ties and geniuses aren’t dowdy or thoughtlessly 
clothed any more. Usually they are particu- 
larly smart and well-groomed in appearance— 
and what is more, they are young-looking, no 
matter what their years may add up to. I 
have never dared, quite, to ask the whyfore or 
the modus operandi, but I am willing to take a 
chance in wagering that the boudoir of each of 
these well-turned-out ladies contains an elec- 
tric vibrator and an electric hair-drying ma- 
chine. It’s not as far fetched as you may 
think; for the secret of eternal youth and 
beauty is keeping everlastingly at it, and few 
busy women have the time to keep numerous 
engagements at beauty shops. Instead, they 
have their massage and shampooing done at 
home where they can be doing something else 
at the same time. An electric vibrator at 
home means sure death to wrinkles and gray 
and disappearing hair—all due to the high 
tension at which we live. An electric hair- 
dryer means the soft and fluffy crown of glory 
which only frequent shampoos can give, for 
you can utilize any spare moments available 
for the shampoo when you do not have towait on 
old Sol to dry it for you. (Continued on page 322) 
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Does a Little Thinking 


HOUSANDS of women, 
tired of old-fashioned 
housekeeping methods, are 
turning to the easiest and 
most practical solution of their problems — 
electricity, the power that waits in every light 
socket, instantly ready for any kind of work. 
Are you applying these new principles to 
the business of running your house? You 
can lengthen the life of your rugs with a 
vacuum cleaner; you can save your clothes 
with an electric washing machine, and save 
your own or your servant’s time besides. 
A portable electric sewing machine enables 
you to make more clothes in less time; an 


‘¢Why is it my work is never 
done—Mrs. Bright doesn’t stay 
cooped up in the house all day.” 


electric iron helps you save 
time and fuel; while electric 
cooking conserves not only 
time and fuel but food values, 
as well. The electric dishwasher solves the last 
remaining task in household drudgery — one 
that every woman dreads. 


All of these labor savers can be had with 
the familiar trademark, ‘‘ Western Electric,” 
and a demonstration will convince you of their 
uniform worth. If your electric company or 
dealer cannot show you any or all of these 
devices, write for booklet No. 62—-H. B., ‘To 
Lighten the Labor of the Home,’ and the 
name of our agent nearest you. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


New York Atlanta Cleveland Chicago St. Louis 


Kansas City 


San Francisco Seattle 


Dallas Minneapolis 


Houses in all Principal Cities 
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Electric cleaning saves rugs 
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Clothes washed and ironed the electric way 
last longer. Save your time and steps 


Western Elecfric 
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Reconstruction in the Home Garden 





HESE are the days when we are trying 

all things and holding fast to those 

which are good. We feel the necessity 
of taking a long look into the future and of 
knowing that we are making the most of pres- 
ent opportunities. The home garden should 
come in for a large share of such attention, for 
in most cases it offers many chances for im- 
provement. 

Obviously the great question for each to 
ask is: Does my garden furnish the greatest 
possible return in food, in beauty, in oppor- 
tunity for outdoor living and recreation? 
Each must decide for himself which of these 
factors is to be dominant and determine the 
means to reach the end. But a few sugges- 
tions may be helpful in getting the point of 
view. 

It is evident that one of the most important 
services the garden can give is to be a place of 
leisurely resort for all members of the family. 
One of the great influences which our young 
men will bring back from their European 
travels is likely to be the idea of the secluded 
garden for home use. This will, of course, tend 
to the purchase of larger home grounds—one 
of the most desirable reforms for the American 
people. With larger grounds the opportuni- 
ties for gardens of all kinds will be greatly in- 
creased, and our lives will have more of nature 
and less of artifice. 

These reconstruction davs are certain to 
bring about a new enthusiasm for gardens of 
beauty. The reaction from the stress of food 
production would bring this result, anyway, 
but even more potent is the great impetus the 
growth of flowers is having in France and 
England. Through all the years of desolation 
the Spirit of France has held high its banner of 
Beauty—keeping up its annual rose exhibits 
and showing in a thousand ways its uncon- 
querable love for the higher things of life. 
And now in both France and England the 
seedsmen tell us there is such a call for flower 
seeds and plants as has never before been 
known. This enthusiasm should spread to 
America and lead us to a serious study in mak- 
ing our cities, towns and villages more beauti- 
ful in every way. 

In most cases, however, the important op- 
portunities for improvement lie in the vegeta- 
ble garden. If we each realize the 
necessity of raising our part of Amer- 
ica’s pledge of twenty million tons of 
food for export, we shall certainly 
need to keep our gardens growing 
food to the limit of their capacity. 
And in many cases it will first in- 
volve an improvement of their 
capacity—perhaps in regard to size 
and arrangement, perhaps in regard 
to fertility. 

But it is in the selection of crops 
to grow that most people can easilv 
improve their garden products. 
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a few of the highly colored novelties shown in 
the front pages of the catalogs and the re- 
sults were disappointing. So never again for 
him. 

This is an unwise attitude. A little sporting 
blood is as desirable in gardening as in any 
other activity. New things of real value are 
appearing constantly and much of the interest 
in the work lies in trying them out. 

I know of no vegetable now generally neg- 
lected which is so easy to grow and yields so 
delicious a product as kohlrabi. That it should 
continue to be absent from most home gardens 
shows how little attention most of us pay to 
planning for best results. 

Kohlrabi can be grown as readily as the 
turnip. A few weeks after the seedlings come 
up, the stems just above the ground begin to 
enlarge and form round, edible balls which are 
delicious when picked early and_ properly 
cooked. If left to get of a greater diameter 
than two or three inches, these balls become 
woody and are of no value. 

Early White Vienna is one of the best varie- 
ties of kohlrabi. It reaches edible size ten or 
twelve weeks after sowing. The seed may be 
sown early in May in rich mellow soil. The 
rows should be twelve or fifteen inches apart 
and the seeds sown sparsely in drills an inch 
deep. The young plants will soon appear. 
They should be weeded carefully and thinned 
to four or five inches apart. Hoe early and 
often, but be careful not to get any soil into the 
swollen part of the stem. When the balls 
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The average gardener is a very con- — Courtesy of Van Evrie Kilpatrick 


servative person—growing the same 
old crops in the same old ways year 
after vear. Perhaps he tried once 


Koblrabi is one of the best crops for gardeners young or old. The 
edible balls formed just above the ground have a flavor almost as delicate 


as cauliflower. 
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By CLARENCE MOORES WEED ; 


reach a diameter of two inches, pull the plants 
and trim off the top and bottom. 

Sow a short row of seeds for succession every 
two weeks until the end of June. In August 
sow again for a fall crop. 

Another good crop for northern gardeners 
to get busy with is okra or gumbo. This is 
universally grown in the South, but is almost 
unknown in the gardens of the North. Yet 
it is interesting, easy to grow and adds a valu- 
able delicacy to the table. 

White Velvet is one of the best sorts of okra 
for northern regions. Its young seed pods 
are excellent for use in soups and stews. 
They serve as thickeners and impart a deli- 
cious flavor. Dwarf Prolific is another goo 
variety for northern gardens. 

Okita may well be planted in hills a foot 
apart, three seeds to a hill, and the seedlings 
thinned to one or two plants to a hill. Hoe 
at least once a week until the plants shade the 
ground. Pick the pods daily as fast as they 
are large enough and always while they are 
still soft. 

If you wish to be up to date in the color of 
the sweet corn you serve on your table this 
summer, now is the time to act. It is a fact 
that the delicious sweetness of the Golden 
Bantam variety has made yellow the fashion- 
able color in these ears and has led most 
people to look upon the white varieties as 
less desirable. The Golden Bantam is cer- 
tainly delicious and is still the best early sort. 
But its dwarf stalks and short ears make it 
less desirable for the main crop when other 
yellow kinds are available. And thanks to the 
recent work of the plant breeders, we now have 
yellow sorts larger in size and later in season. 

These new yellow varieties are among the 
most interesting recent results of the plant 
breeders’ creative art. One man _ crossed 
Stowell’s Evergreen—a standard white, tall, 
late variety—with Golden Bantam. The 
result is the variety called Golden Rod, having 
the sweetness and yellow color of Golden Ban- 
tam and the size, productiveness and lateness 
of Stowell’s Evergreen. Various other sorts 
resulting from a similar cross are also on the 
market; one is called Golden Honey, another 
Giant Golden Sweet, and yet another Bantam 
Evergreen corn. 

Golden Cream is another new and interest- 
ing yellow sweet corn. It resulted from a cross 
of Golden Bantam and Country Gentle- 
man. It is large, sweet and deli- 
cious, with the irregular arrange- 
ment of the kernels characteristic 
of Country Gentleman. 

New Zealand spinach is another 
recent acquisition that should be 
tried by every gardener. The com- 
mon kinds of spinach do very well 
in the cool weather of spring and 
fall, but in the heat of summer they 
are of little value. The New Zea- 
land plant, however, stands heat 
and drouth to a remarkable degree. 
The large seeds soon grow into 
vigorous (Continued on page 308) 
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“Ye Canna Expect to be 
: Baith Grand and Comfortable” 


— Old Scotch Proverb 



























—but you can, if you build of California Redwood! 


Not the stiff, formal kind of grandness—cold marble columns or hard polished 
walls with their touch-me-not appearance. But a “grandeur” born of the centuries— 
the romantic grandeur which is naturally asssociated with lumber from trees older 
, than the Christian Era. 





And you will find that your home of Redwood literally breathes comfort. 


Used in its natural grain and color (perhaps slightly waxed); stained in the wide 
variety of tints which the wood takes so readily; sand-blasted or “torch-burned” 
(distinctive finishes to which this, of all woods, is best adapted) whatever the 
treatment, there is a warm, “homey” atmosphere to the Redwood interior. 


Its majestic beauty is but one of the points in favor of this remarkable wood. 
The natural preservative which has protected the Sequoia Sempervirens through 
the centuries gives Redwood lumber long life today. Its freedom from pitch makes 
Redwood remarkably fire-resistant, and the lumber when properly seasoned is 
notably free from warping or cracking. 


Whether you build a conservatory or a railroad bridge; a pipe organ or an acid 
storage tank; a beautiful home or a stave silo—you will want to make the closer 
acquaintance of this many-purpose wood of California. 

Write today for our booklets: ‘‘California Redwood Homes’’ and ‘‘How to Finish Red- 
wood.’’ Please mention the name of your Architect. 





Your lumber dealer should carry Redwood. If not, write us, and your requirements will 
be provided. | 





CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION 
716 Exposition Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


Califortiia Redwood 


Resists fire and rot 
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EXPRESSIONS OF THANKS FROM 
COYOLLES 


Extract from the Minutes of the meeting 
of the Municipal Council of the Commune of 
Coyolles, France, of the 26 January, 1919: 

“The Municipal Council is pleased to 
transmit to Mrs. Dike and to Miss Morgan 
the sentiments of gratitude of the inhabitants 
of Coyolles on the occasion of the donation of 
clothing which was sent to them. The Mayor 
and the Municipal Council are happy to add 
their personal ‘thanks and their testimony of 
respectful admiration for the generosity and 
the devotion that all the American ladies 
never fail to show to the people of the Aisne 


who have been so sorely tried.” 
(Signed and sealed by the Mayor) 


Chevalier of the Legion d’Honneur 


Jacques Moreau. 


Your Neighbor in France 


Can You Spare a Dime for the Little Children in Devastated France? 
Hundred and Sixty-Five Dollars Will Care for One Child for One Year 





AS TO THE CHILDREN 


We have a colony at Boullay-Thierry 
where one hundred and twenty-five chil- 
dren are being cared for at the cost of a 
dollar a day apiece. This seems greatly 
in excess of the thirty-six or seventy-two 
dollars a year asked by other war relief 
societies, but the difference lies in the 
fact that our children have been under 
German rule for four years without phys- 
ical or mental care, and are in conse- 
quence undeveloped. 

Our efforts are to regain this loss of 
four years in a child’s life and bring these 
children up to a normal standard. 

To do this we have to give them inten- 
sive training. 

We have French teachers in the ordi- 
nary curriculum, and special teachers in 
manual training and in domestic science, 
in outdoor gardening and indoor physical 
exercises. The feeding of the children 
has to have special care after four years’ 
slow starvation, and the dentistry and 
medical care are very important. 
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EXTRACT FROM LETTER FROM 
LES REGIONS LIBEREES 

“The work you have accomplished for two 
years in the noble spirit of charity and devo- 
tion for the relief of the unhappy population 
in the liberated regions, and especially in the 
Department of Aisne, has already brought 
about wonderful results, and I record with 
greatest satisfaction the willingness of your 
Committee and of yourself to continue this 
work during such time and with such financial 
aid as is necessary. 

“May I express the wish that the appeal 
you are sending out to your generous com- 
patriots will be met with the sympathy that 
they have never failed to show for our unhappy 
people in their sinister surroundings.” 
Minister of the Liberated Regions 


(Signed) A. LEBRUN. 


Mr. Hoover Tells of the Needs of Devastated France 


Paris, Feb, 10. 


In an address here last evening Mr. 
Herbert Hoover said: 

“| have recently revisited the devas- 
tated regions of Northern France. There 
is no man, even without personal experi- 
ence of two and one-half years of German 
rule, who could pay a mere casual visit 
to Northern France without experien- 
cing renewed fire of indignation at the 
men and forces which brought about this 
appalling situation. 

“It is now four years and three months 
since | first came into contact with the peo- 
ple of the invaded regions. At that time 
the Germans, in defiance of every canon 
of international law and morality, 


it will be months before it recovers its 
initial activity, that activity of mind 
and self-reliance so inherent in the French 
people. You cannot expect men who 
have suffered years of imprisonment 
under continuous cruelty and terror to 
resume their mental activities, their 
energy and abilities in their daily tasks 
until they have had a period of acclima- 
tization to their new surroundings and a 
gradual resurrection of courage and ini- 
tiative. The consequence is that the 
population in the north required not only 
physical assistance, but moral stimula- 
tion and leadership for gradually nurs- 
ing them back through convalescence. 


“The task of the care of the people and 
of the reconstruction of the north is 
appalling. The preparations of plans, of 
projects, of means, of material by which 
reconstruction can be constituted on an 
enduring basis take time for development. 
It requires the assembling of vast finances 
and material, and no people will ac- 
complish it with the thoroughness of the 
French. 

“This ultimate result is vital, but in the 
meantime the population must have 
every care. There is a depth of human 
misery that requires urgent remedy day 
by day in temporary shelter and medical 
attention, as well as food.” 





even human decency, had taken 
from the French population their 
harvests and cattle, and the 
French women and children were 
combing over the awful heaps 
in the German camps. If the 
70,000,000 Germans were to shed 
the tears of Niobe for the next 
thousand years they could not 
wash away the human misery for 
which they have been responsible. 

“The occupied population 
after four years of endurance has 
come out alive and in good health. 
It is, however, suffering from a 
very natural mental apathy., and 





To ‘“‘ The House Beautiful” French Children’s Fund 


41 Mount Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 

We enclose herewith.............. to be contributed 
towards the adoption of one of the little French children 
from the Devastated Regions of France. 
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“In the meantime,” says Mr. 
Hoover, ‘‘the population must 
have every care.” And most im- 
portant of all are the children 
who are the future citizens of 
France, who must take up the 
tasks of their fallen fathers! Can- 
not we make this a banner month 
in the records of THE House 
BEAUTIFUL French Fund? Can- 
not we at least take care of 
one of these little children? All 
contributions will be acknowl- 
edged immediately by the Edi- 
tor of THE House BEAUTIFUL. 
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Silent, tireless, automatic—ISKO manufactures cold 


Day and night this sleepless monitor stands chill vigil over human 
health — for its breath is cold and dry and pure as polar air. 


Isko converts the family ice box into a miniature cold storage plant. 
It may be placed on top of the ice box, beside it on the floor, in an 
adjoining room or in the basement—-~the result is the same, perfect 
refrigeration, dry, constant, economical. 


‘Two moving parts that revolve in oil; that is the simplicity of Isko. 


A thermostat regulates the temperature, turning the motor on and 
off automatically; that is the vigilance of Isko. 





Both oil and refrigerant are permanently sealed in the machine. ‘The 
user need not bother about them; that is the self-reliance of Isko. 


Vegetables entrusted to Isko stay garden-crisp. Isko keeps milk and 
butter fresh and sweet. Isko supplies cubes of pure ice for table use. 
And all electrically, without the iceman and his tongs, without 
ammonia and its dangers. 





Isko is as necessary to the modern household as the telephone —-as 
unfailing in its service. 


ise in large homes, country 


Isko is also made in larger sizes for 
estates, clubs, and commercial establishments. 


THE ISKO COMPANY, zit W. Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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useSTONE-TEX 
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For concrete, stucco, brick, stone or masonry walls of any kind, sy 
STONE-TEX is admittedly the right coating. It is prepared speci- — 
fically for use on such surfaces, and produces an attractive soft- 
colored, even finish which wears better than paint, looks better, 
and will not chip, flake or peel off. ; 

All masonry walls are more or less porous. During storms and 
damp seasons, they soak in moisture, making the building damp and 
unsanitary. The moisture also mixes with dust from the streets, pro- 
ducing unsightly streaks and stains. 

STONE-TEX ‘‘ SAVES THE SURFACE”’ 


3ut in Stone-Textured walls, the pores are filled with a hard, flint-like cement coat- 
d all hair-cracks are sealed. The building is dry at all times. The coating, being 
ture-proof, retains its beauty for years, at the same time giving adequate protec- 








m 
tion against the elements. 

Ordinary paints could not give such results. 
resistance to moisture, when used on masonry 
walls again must be coated. Don’t use paint on masonry walls. 
ior economy. , 

STONE-TEX gives a beautiful, flat finish — most desirable for concrete, stucco, brick, 
Equally suitable for new or old walls and furnished in a variety of pleasing tones. 

ts the building against disintegration and lengthens its life. Applied with a brush. 


Being intended for wood, they offer little 
So they soon flake and peel off, and the 
Use Stone-Tex if only 


Prote 


Write today fer free color card and handsomely illustrated STONE-TEX book giving full information. 


THE TRUSCON 
LABORATORIES 


133 Truscon Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 





















Problems of waterproofing, dampproofing and 
hardening cement have been the province of the 
Truscon Laboratories for many years. The or- 
ganization of this well-known company includes \ 
a corps of expert chemists and chemical engi- \ 
neers, whose advice upon special problems in 

this field is at your disposal. This consulting 

service is without charge or obligation. 

























WOULD YOU LIKE TO OWN THIS HOME? 


HE design for 
this little six 
room house won a 
prize and the working 
drawings are now on 
sale at the office of 
Tue House Beacti- 
FruL. The pictures 
here show one of these 
houses built from the 
plans at Springfield, 
Ohio. 
Write for sketch plans 
and particulars, which 
will be sent FREE on 
request, 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mount Vernon St., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Reconstruction of an Old 
New England Farmhouse 


(Continued from page 267) 


deep burnt orange. This she placed in the 
living-room, where it forms a marvellous touch 
of vivid color. It seems to catch the flare of 
the fire-logs in the old-fashioned fireplace and 
fling it back until the glow lights up everything 
in the low-ceiled room like sunlight. The 
floor, the walls and the curtains are in shades 
of blue-gray. 

There is a touch of color in the hand rail 
of the dizzy little spiral stairs that rise to the 
upper floor. It is painted a bright scarlet, and 
the big pitcher of blue wild asters on a mahog- 
any console table strikes a joyous note that is 
quite in keeping with the hospitable Dutch door 
and the shining brass knocker which it adorns. 

The atmosphere of cheerful hospitality is 
keenly felt in the dining-room from which a 
door opens to the arbor and the al fresco din- 
ing-room. Mrs. Ford has made an unusual 
selection of wall papers for every room in the 
house, and that covering the dining-room walls 
is peculiarly original and attractive. It is 
made up of odd blue figures on a white ground, 
the effect of which at a distance being the 
blue-gray that appears elsewhere in the deco- 
rations. The paper is carried right up to the 
ceiling without even a moulding. The wood- 
work is enameled an ‘‘old” white, and the 
broad floor boards stained a mahogany brown. 

An old English dresser filled with pewter 
is an interesting piece of furniture with an 
equally interesting history. In the centre of 
the room is a low gate-legged table nearly two 
hundred years old but in a remarkably fine 
state of preservation. In the centre stands 
an ancient pewter coffee-pot filled with chry- 
santhemums of many colors. The fireplace 
in this room is of a somewhat unusual type, 
and the fire opening is fitted with andirons and 
a crane of the same style and period. 

An old-fashioned garden always helps more 
than all else to bring a remodeled house and 
grounds into close sympathy, and Mrs. Ford 
has emphasized this note with a charming 
enclosure, walled in with a trap rock founda- 
tion, and separated from its surroundings by 
a hedge and the most adorable white garden 
gate imaginable. Within the enclosure are 
grass walks, a playing fountain, with fox- 
glove and mandrake, sweet william and 
columbine growing in great profusion. 

One feature that emphasizes the attraction 
of the quaint white cottage among the trees 
is its seeming isolation, for it is not until the 
corner of the street is turned, and one is well 
past the place that the little shingle dwelling 
is seen. Wonderful old forest trees border the 
grounds and spread their branches in a wide 
sweep and well nigh bury the house under 
their canopy of green. Not quite, however, 
for the true lover of the Colonial is endowed 
with an intuition akin to second sight where 
an old New England farmhouse is concerned, 
and he senses its presence amidst the densest 
of thickets. Something tells him the prize is 
there, and he slows down his car to enjoy the 
sight to the full. Not infrequently he is im- 
pelled to stop and ask permission to see the 
house, and Mrs. Ford sympathetically com- 
plies, for there is a freemasonry among lovers 
of the Colonial that only the elect can under- 
stand. And so the little white house among 
the trees has come to be a particular landmark 
in this vicinity that is eagerly watched for by 
those who love the type. 
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“Good for a hundred years—and still good” 
THE BEAUTY of a floor is known sooner than its other qualities. But— 
The “GOOD BEHAVIOR” of an Oak Floor after you get to living with it—and the 


number of good long years that it lasts—and what condition it is in after all those years— 
these things, when forming your judgment, are at least as important as its original beauty. 


OAK floors “behave” as well as they look. (That's pretty high praise.) Of course they 
should be laid skillfully and finished properly—but you can easily attend to that. So; to 
start right with your floors-question—just be sure they're OAK. It’s worth insisting on 


when you BUILD. 


DID YOU KNOW ABOUT OAK FLOORS OVER OLD FLOORS? 


Genuine OAK FLOORS can be laid right over old floors in the house you now live in 
AT (OR EVEN BELOW) THE PRICE OF GOOD CARPET. 
The difference polished OAK FLOORS will make in the whole 


. house and everything in it—a regular transformation—is out of 
all proportion to the low cost. And the housework saved is of 


almost equal importance. 
























So call in any good carpenter and have him give you the price of 
oak floors laid and finished. But first-— 


nN SEND FOR THE OAK FLOORING BOOK. 


It tells all about the different kinds of OAK FLOORING and 
methods of laying (for it is quite possible for the amateur carpenter 
to lay OAK FLOORS himself) and it also tells how OAK FLOORS 
increase the selling value of a house by many times their cost. 


OAK FLOORING 
MFRS. ASSN. 


1006 Ashland Block 
Cc Hm:32 ¢C a-G O 
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Three Teakettles 


How They 


‘6 FUTTING Long Pants on a Tea- 
kettle” was the title of a booklet 
we published a while ago. 


It told how the Burnham Boiler actu- 
ally grew up from a teakettle. 


Leastwise, one of its main economy 
features did. 


That flat-bottomed kettle at the left it 
took 12 minutes to boil. 


The one in the middle, with the water 
filled sides extending down into the fire, 
boiled in 8 minutes. 


The one at the right, with the water- 
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Saved Coal 


filled loops added, boiled in 4 minutes. 
Or one-third the time it took the first one. 


The test was made with the amount 
of water and quantity to heat being 
identical for each. 


On these plain, every day, common-sense 
facts, is the design of the Burnham 
Boiler based, in both the round and 
square boilers. 


In proportion as the direct surface is 
multiplied, the coal required is divided. 


Send for Happy Solution Book. 
It is filled with helpful heating hints. 


Jord « Hurnham@. 


Irvington, N. Y. 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
Canadian Office— Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto 
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“OWN-YOUR-OWN-HOME” 


announced by the 


United States Department of Labor 


Requests for ‘‘ Own- Your-Own Home’ 


, 


CAMPAIGN 


@ The ‘‘Own- Your-Own-Home”’ movement as outlined by the Department of Labor 
was one of the propositions submitted to the recent conference of Governors and 
Mayors in Washington where it met with enthusiastic encouragement and support, 
many of the Governors and Mayors expressing the determination to return to their 
districts and interest themselves in getting such campaigns under way. 


campaign literature should be made to the 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC WORKS AND CONSTRUCTION DEVELOPMENT, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 
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The Woodstock Improvement 
Society 
(Continued from page 260) 


occurred to anyone before that a County Fair 
could be kept clean through its three busy 
days. The Society said it could be done, 
Twenty-odd barrels were painted with Wood- 
stock colors—black, with a red band at the 
top and a bright yellow card on the side, 
saying, ‘Throw rubbish here—Woodstock 
Improvement Society.” These were placed 
about the grounds and buildings. Two 
white wings with the Society’s name on 
their caps were engaged to go over the grounds 
continuously. They picked up papers and 
rubbish of all kinds, suggested to picnickers 
that they throw their lunch boxes in the bar- 
rels instead of on the grounds, and intimated 
to hucksters and show people that clean and 
tidy booths would help business. It worked. 
The grounds were clean as never were county 
fair grounds before. The fact was commented 
upon and approved by hundreds of people, 
and Woodstock became known immediately 
as the place of the clean Fair! 

The management of the Society is in the 
hands of an Executive Committee of fifteen, 
which meets only three or four times a year. 
Sub-committees are appointed to carry on 
various branches of work. These sub-com- 
mittees are made up of at least one member of 
the Executive Committee and one or more of 
the Society’s members. These committees 
are responsible to the Executive Committee. 

Funds are obtained from annual members— 
subscription one dollar a year. A few members 
pay on receipt of annual notice; but for more 
a house to house canvass is made. The mem- 
bership committee is naturally the most indus- 
trious of all the ten! It appeals to our sum- 
mer visitors, most of whom are glad of the 
opportunity to become members and thus in 
a measure identify themselves with the place. 

Money from life memberships—forty dol- 
lars—or ten dollars a year for five years, is put 
into an endowment fund, the interest only to 
be used for expenses. In the last two years 
certain members have increased this fund to 
$5,000, a sum which will insure an annual in- 
come sufficient for ordinary expenses and thus 
guarantee continued life and attendant good 
work. 

The Society has never added to its income 
by entertainments of any kind, preferring to 
depend on annual memberships and, in case of 
special objects, on the generosity of its mem- 
bers. It works in perfect harmony with the 
trustees of the village, and does not attempt 
to interfere with or dictate to residents in the 
care of their property. It claims for itself no 
special love of neatness and beauty; but tries, 
by the work it does, to create a desire for them 
in others, and to help them to realize that 
desire. It has become a notable factor in the 
life of one of New England’s most beautiful 
villages; its work and influence add much to 
the pleasure, comfort and healthfulness of the 
community, and it thereby fully justifies the 
farsighted vision of its originator and founder. 





Summer “Sings ”’ 


Do you have a band in your city? If you 
do, and have concerts, do not overlook the 
opportunity you have to develop the wonder- 
ful inspiration created during war times through 
group singing. 

Miss H. M. Dermitt, in “Civic Comment.” 
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A Beginner’s Garden 
(Continued from page 272) 


sometimes attacks Delphiniums, showing 
itself by yellowing leaves or stalks. Pull up 
infected plants at once; spray with Bordeaux 
mixture. Cut to ground after flowering in 
order to obtain a second blossoming in fall. 
First flowers in late June. 

Columbine is also easily raised from seed 
and afterwards renews itself by self-sown seed- 
lings. The “long-spurred”’ are enchanting, 
dancing on slender stems, and are of every vari- 
ety of lovely and delicate colors. Columbines 
blossom very early, which adds to their value 
in the garden. 

In regard to iris, | can only say, give all the 
room you can spare to this queenly flower and 
collect all the varieties you can! Try and 
have at least a few roots each of the dwarfs— 
Pumila and Cristata, the German, English, 
Spanish, Oriental and Japanese, in order to 
extend blossoming time, which may in this 
way last through the greater part of spring and 
summer; set where it is as moist as possible; 
no enemies. 

Hoilyhocks well placed are surely one of our 
most valuable additions to the small—or large 
—home garden. | prefer the single ones, al- 
though some of the double ones are magnif- 
icent. All are easily raised from seed and are 
self-sowing after once started. “Rust” is the 
“blight” to be fought; spray early with Bor- 
deaux mixture. First flowers appear early in 
July. 

Michaelmas daisy is a hardy aster, eas- 
ily seeded, and needing practically nocare. It 
is very effective and beautiful. Experiment 
by digging up favorite wild species which im- 
prove rapidly with cultivation. Obtain in 
some way the large purple New England aster 
and also some of the small flowered whites 
and lavenders. It has no enemies, and blooms 
in late summer and fall until the hard frosts. 

Pyrethrum is one of the very best spring 
bloomers. I greatly prefer the single varie- 
ties. Beautiful daisy-like flowers, from pure 
white through every shade of pink to a deep 
crimson; easily seeded and self-seeding after 
once started; very hardy; no enemies. 

Dahlias are very valuable fall flowers. 
Single ones are lovely and easily raised from 
seed. Buy or beg tubers of the other varie- 
ties. Set after danger from frost is over. 
Thin to two or three stalks and pinch back 
when afoot high. Digincoal ashes around them 
and look out for first frost. They are tender. 

Helenium is one of the best yellow flowers, 
with large heads of a very brilliant color. The 
reddish brown variety is very rich and showy; 
no enemies; flowering in early fall. 

Foxglove (Digitalis) and Canterbury Bell are 

treated as biennials, although the former often 
lives longer but 1s likely to winter kill. Start 
in the spring to insure large plants the second 
year. Foxglove seeds itself very abundantly; 
both succeed best in well-drained position. 
Cover with light litter for winter; never put 
manure over crowns, as they rot easily. 
_ Sweet william is another biennial seeding 
itself so abundantly as to be perennial; very 
beautiful and easily raised. All of above 
three flower in June; no enemies. 

In conclusion let me make one suggestion 
that cannot be too strongly emphasized. Clip 
fading blossoms on both annuals and peren- 
nials before seeds begin to form. Ripening 
seeds take more of a plant’s strength than 
dozens of blossoms. 
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Go to the flowers 


for the color schemes 
of your rooms 
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ten room house, and suggest 
flowers, with attendant decora- 
tion schemes throughout. 

This, he has done, and it is 
now all made into a rather won- 
derful book, charming in natural 
colors and rich in helpful sug- 
gestions. 

Naturally, such a valuable 
book cannot be sent out broad- 
cast. Just as evidence of sincer- 
ity of purpose, we will gladly 
send you a copy, on receipt of 
25 cents. Its published price is 
two dollars. 


HROUGHOUT all nature’s 
seeming careless riot of 
wild flower colorings, there 

is never a discord. 

Back of it all, there is a very 
simple reason. 

Based on it, you can have the 
color scheme in every one of 
your rooms, a faithful reflection 
of some wild flower, still all 
rooms will be in harmony. 

A Nature lover and color ex- 
pert pointed this fact out to us. 
Whereupon we promptly asked 
him to take a prize-winning 


Te Lowe Brothers company | 


Paints ~ Varnishes 
463 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 


New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City g SZ 
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Dodson Purple 

Martin House. 
ae style 2 
, artments, 32x27 
ter, Price $5» Price $12. 


Dodson Bird Houses Win 


Because they are built by a bird lover, who lives in a bird sanctuary and has 
spent a life time in studying the song birds, their habits, and how to attract them 
around beautiful “Bird Lodge”, his home on the Kankakee River. 


Dodson Bird Houses OrderNow=Don’t Wait 


should be erected now so as to be ready for the Complete directions and instructions accom- 
birds when they seek nesting sites. pany every order. Free book on request, tell- 
Our song birds destroy billions of insect pests, pro- ing how to attract song birds around your Dodson 

tect our crops, shrubs, gardens and repay you home, illustrating Dodson line giving prices, ;e7snt 
a thousand fold with their beauty and song. Also beautiful colored bird picture free. height 32 


in. Basin 

Pres. American Audubon Association . . ae 
Joseph H. Dodson “"i03"Warrison Avenue— Kankakee, Illinois Slameter. 
Dodson Sparrow Trap guaranteed to rid your community of these quarrelsome pests. Price $7.00. $i7° 
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T’Stime to spruce up! And it is 
well to let the Bay Stater take a 
hand in the sprucing. 

Bay State Brick and Cement Coat- 
ing is for houses of brick, concrete 
and stucco. It transforms a dreary 
house into a cheery home—for ~ 
all time. 

“Bay State” works itself right into the wall’s pores and 
lodges there for life. It gives your walls a clear, bright 
color—and seals bad weather out. 

Bay State Coating is made in white and a variety of tints 
which give you ample opportunity to harmonize your home 
with its surroundings. 

Our book No. 17 shows you some transformed homes— 
and a sample of the tint you prefer will show you the 
“transformer.” We will be glad to send you the Book 
and sample. 

BAY STATE CEMENT CRACK FILLER is the first aid 
treatment to walls that crack. It is easily applied and not 
detectable. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 
BOSTON, MASS. New York Office: Architects’ Building 


BAY STATE 


BRICK AND CEMENT COATING 


















































Support Your Roses 
Dahlias or Tomatoes 
with the “‘Adjusto” 


iia. 

The ADJUSTO Plant 
a Support is a simple, 
| strong,low-priced support which 
can be adjusted to any height. 


|| There’s no wear-out to them, they can be 
|| used overand over again. If your dealer 


A REAL spinach that you can cut, and 
recut; and it will come, and come again. 


Ss) Not a Swiss chard but _a big-leafed, quick- 
© growing, Summer and Fall spinach. 

Takes the place of all other varieties. 

10c. a package. 30c.an ounce. 3 lb. for $1. 
Send for Garden Lover’s Book. Free. 


Schlings Seeds 







a ——7 












a, MAX SCHLING, INC. 
22 West 59th Street 





| hasn’t them write us today. 
] FORREST SEED CO., Box 4, Cortland, N. Y. 
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Garden and Orchard 


(Continued from page 300) 


seedlings that spread in all directions and 
send up thick shoots well stocked with leaves, 
These shoots are.readily broken off for use as 
greens. Thenthe plant sends out side branches 
from the stems left, so that the continual 
pruning soon brings about a compact bushy 
growth that yields an abundant supply of 
pot-herbs. 

In France and England endive is grown very 
largely for use as a salad. The curled and 
fringed sorts are grown and blanched to make 
an attractive showing. White Curled and 
French Moss Curled are good varieties for use 
in America. This crop may be grown almost 
as easily as lettuce. Sow in spring in rows a 
foot apart. Make the drills an inch deep and 
cover the seed half an inch deep. Thin the 
seedlings to six inches apart. When the 
plants form heads, blanch the inner leaves by 
tying the outer leaves over the heads with 
raffia or rags. Tie only when the plants are 
dry. 

These are only suggestions of neglected op- 
portunities. The gardener who will diligently 
study the seed catalogs—not of one dealer, but 
of several—will certainly find many things of 
interest to try in the garden. And the very 
trying of them will add richness and variety 
to his garden experience. 

















Transplanting Without Disturbing Roots 


YVHEN a seedling is transplanted its 

growth is generally checked for a time. 
This is chiefly due to the breaking off of the 
connections between roots and the soil. The 
fine attachments of rootlets and _ roothairs 
to the small soil particles are broken and the 
plant has to wait to make them again before it 
can go on growing. Any method by which 
we can get the seedlings set out in the gar- 
den without this injury to the root system 
will prevent the check to growth and so will 
save valuable time in getting the crop to 
mature early. 

One of the best ways to accomplish this re- 
sult is to grow the seedling in a flower pot, 
strawberry box, paper band or some similar 
receptacle in which the roots will develop in a 
compact space. Then the seedling can be 
carefully taken out and set in the soil with so 
little disturbance of roots that the plant will 
continue to grow unchecked. When a mari- 
gold seedling or a tomato seedling begins to 
grow, it sends down into the soil a central root 
out of the upper part of which come many 
secondary roots. These secondary roots de- 
velop rapidly and soon form a compact root- 
system that is easily taken up and transplant- 
ed. But when a poppy seedling begins to 
grow, it sends straight down for some dis- 
tance a very slender root out of the /ower part 
of which come many secondary roots. These 
form a diffuse system which is mostly broken 
off when the seedling is taken up, and so it Is 
difficult to transplant such seedlings success- 
fully. Plants of this kind are often spoken of 
as tap-rooted plants. 

Transplanting tends to break off the longer 
roots and cause the growth of a compact mass 
of shorter roots. On this account a plant can 
often be transplanted two or three times to 






















































The Next Issue Will Be the Brick and Cement Number 


advantage. 


Thus parsley and celery seed- 












lings will be likely to do better if transplanted 
twice before being set out in the place where 
they are to mature. 
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MANTELS. 





HE soft, non-reflecting mat surface of Rook- 

wood Faience adds an unusual touch of 

attractiveness to the mantel. 

This material has the good qualities of the 
older mediums, and it has escaped some of their 
limitations. 


Rookwood Faience is most flexible in the hands 
of the designer. The infinite range of color and 
shape make harmony possible with any scheme of 
decorations or furnishings. In cost it willalwayscom- 
pare favorably with the more familiar materials. 

Rookwood literature suggests many things that 
make homes more attractive. Have you seen it? 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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FARR’S 
Hardy Plant Specialties 


‘ Early spring is a desirable 
time for selecting and plant- 
ing most perennials and shrubs. In my 
comprehensive collection at Wyomissing 
may be found plants suitable for every 
phase of gardening. A few of these are here 
noted — to list them all would be impossible. 
Irises. A distinctive collection, including 
many novelties of my own raising (awarded 
the Panama-Pacific Gold Medal). 
Peonies. The most complete collection of 
herbaceous and tree Peonies in the world. 















Delphiniums, Phloxes, Chrysanthemums, 
Troliius, Long-spurred Aquilegias, 
Hardy Asters, New Astilbe, Roses, Dahlias. 
New Japanese and Asiatic Shrubs. New 
cotoneasters, enkianthus, berberies, flow- 

ering cherries, corylopsis, etc. 

Lilacs, Philadelphus and Deutzias. A com- 
plete collection of Lemoine’s new creations, 
Dwarf Evergreens. Rare specimens for formal 

gardens, lawn groups and rock garden plantings. 
A complete list of my collection of Hardy 
Plants and Shrubs will be found in 


Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 


(Sixth Edition, issue of 1918) 112 pages of text, 30 full page illustrations (13 in 
color). Most well-informed gardeners have a copy, but if you have not received it, 
or it has been mislaid, a duplicate will be sent promptly on request. 


BERTRAND H. FARR— Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 


125 Garfield Avenue Wyomissing, Penna. 
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Is your garden 


ready for summer? 
AS that quiet nook, which stood 


empty last summer, its welcoming 
bench? Will your roses climb a dainty 
French trellis or twine upon a graceful 
atbor? These are simple touches that 
work outdoor miracles. 


(ZARDEN-RAET 


Garden-Craft in- 
cludes a complete 
selection of 


designers and craftsmen have anticipated 
your needs. From Old-World gardens 


and half-forgotten paintings, from Japanese 


ARBORS 
originals and recent continental examples ARCHES 
‘ BENCHES 
they have selected and adapted the choicest —_ BripGEs 
° . . . . oe CHAIRS 
designs. With painstaking guild-spirit poem 
skilled benchmen have reproduced these GATES 
: : GROTTOES 
designs in selected wood. Garden-Craft  perGoLas 
is carried in stock by leading stores the | SWINGS 
: TABLES 
country over. Write us for the name of — TRELLIsEs 
your local representative. ee eoex 


The Mathews Garden-Craft Handbook showing 
250 pieces will also be mailed you on receipt of 
20 cents in stamps. 


THE MATHEWS MFG. CO. 
LAKEWOOD CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Designers and Craftsmen 
The Mountain Community, 176 Madison Avenue 


New York City Headquarters: 







This is the famous 
Mathews ball- 
mark, a pledge of au- 
thentic design and pains+ 
taking craftsmanship. 
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Deane’s French. Range 


tigation of the conditions under which 
they are to be used. Before you 
decide the range question consult 
our Kitchen Efficiency Department. 
Let us study your problem and rec- 
ommend the range that will best 
suit your needs. 





-~" ow -—~™" 


An unwise range selection will lead 
to untold annoyances. The same 
discriminating care that you use in 
selecting your piano or decorations 
should be exercised in the choice of 
your range. Deane’s French Ranges 
are built to order after a careful inves- 
Deane’s French Ranges use coal, wood, gas, and elec- 
tricity, either singly or in combination. They are 


constructed of the purest materials obtainable, and 
maintain the highest standards of manufacture. 
Our Kitchen Efficiency Department is prepared to 
recommend such other appliances as will make 
your kitchen service all that you desire. 
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Homebuilders and architects are invited to consult } 

us freely. / 

Send for portfolio of Installations. : 
Bramhall,Deane Company ; 

265-267 West 36‘ St, New York City : 
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Teas 


There’s not a State in U.S. Pe es knows and uses White House Coffee and Teas. 
Carload shipments, once an event with us, are now common. Nothing short of 
exceptional quality could command such patronage. If you haven't tried White 
House Coffee and Teas, a new pleasure awaits you. Always in the air-tight package 
DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, Principal Coffee Roasters, BOSTON — CHICAGO 


VICK’S anv¥ioran GUIDE| DINGEE ROSES 








NOW For 70 years the leading authority on Vegetable, FOR Sturdy as Oaks, are always grown on their own roots. 68 years’ 
Farm and Flower Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. experience. No matter where you live, we gu arantec safe delivery. 
READY Send for free copy today before you forget. 1919 Send today for Dingee ‘‘Guide to Rose C ulture. 


James Vick’s Sons, 9 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 572, West Grove, Pa. 














‘Garden Furniture in 


Art Stone and Wood.” 


Our Catalog will give you many suggestions for 
making your Garden livable and attractive. 





THE FISCHER & JIROUCH CO. 
4823 Superior Ave. : Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Home Garden In May 
(Continued from page 277) 


closely picked, yielded enough beans to pay for 
all the fertilizer used in the garden—a large 
one—that season. Put in a row (length pro- 
portioned to size of the family) every two or 
three weeks; you will begin to harvest in about 
fifty days from planting. Lima and pole beans 
should also go in in May. Plant the entire crop 
at once, and when harvest time begins, pick 
closely without allowing any to ripen. If you 
want enough to dry for winter, this is, of 
course, a different proposition, and enough 
extra must be allowed. Plant the Dwarf 
Bush Limas or Sievas liberally, and make 
two plantings; they furnish one of the most 
delicious and satisfactory bean crops, and the 
surplus plants are fine canned and also dried, 
There may be two plantings of horticultural 
beans—middle of May and first of June. 
Also put in summer squash, planting the 
hills four feet apart. This produces most 
abundantly, and like most vegetables of this 
perennial nature, requires to have the ma- 
turing crops closely picked to stimulate long 
bearing. Four hills should supply enough 
summer squashes for an ordinary family, 
Sometimes our garden ‘‘Head”’ plants more 
hills, so that we may be abundantly supplied 
early in the season when squashes are a deli- 
cacy, pulling up half the number when we 
begin to be swamped. | find that it is not 
generally known that summer squash (select 
good-sized but tender ones for the purpose) is 
fully as delicious as eggplant, sliced, dipped in 
egg and crumbs and fried; it is also very nice 
boiled, mashed and seasoned, and escalloped 
with cheese. If you have room for winter 
squashes, and your soil agrees with them, plant 
in May. Run a couple of vines over and 
around the compost heap, unless you dedi- 
cated that space to cucumbers or nasturtiums. 
Cucumbers also go in this month. Set hills 
about four feet apart and keep the cucumbers 
conscientiously picked, when of proper size, to 
induce long bearing. Spray as a preventive, 
with Bordeaux mixture, while the vines are 
small and vigorous, to avoid the beginning of 
the fatal rust and mildew. This advice also 
applies to melons. By occasionally picking 
off all of the tiny cucumbers (you will miss 
enough to still have a table supply) you will 
find that you can obtain enough pickles for 
winter use and the vines are helped by this oc- 
casional entire stripping. Melons are a most 
delicious crop 1f one can afford space and is 
willing to spray faithfully. Help along early 
bearing by a little forcing if you are interested. 
Start the seeds the first of May in the cold 
frame (unless started even earlier) sinking 
strawberry baskets in which to plant the seeds. 
Or try a few little boxes with a pane of glass 








for a top. Starch boxes are a good size. 
Arrange the glass so that it will slip out. It 1s 
better to have one side also of glass. You 


can buy these boxes at seed stores if you wish, 
and whether bought or made, they can be kept 
indefinitely. Put over the place where the 
melon hills are planted. Slip the glass an inch 
for ventilation during the hot part of the day. 

Put in second plantings of beets, carrots, 
lettuce—not forgetting the cos for a summer 
crop. Last year we tried Crisp as Ice, it being 
recommended to us as “‘the only lettuce which 
will head in hot weather.” Ours did head, 
splendidly. If you have not started your own 
celery plants, buy some and set out early in 
the month, It is a good (Continued on page 324) 
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Cornell 


Systems of Irrigation 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


WAS sure of your garden’s success by controlling the factor which has most to do with 
its success or failure — “ rainfall. ” 
A Cornell Irrigation System, by an arrangement of underground piping, will lead the water to 
upright sprinklers capped with the famous Rain Cloud Nozzles, which deliver a fine spray or 
a heavy rain, as you prefer, over every part of the garden. The volume and heaviness of the 
shower can be controlled perfectly, giving just the amount and character of irrigation which 
you need. Cultivation is not interfered with by this installation. 
For your Jawns use the Cornell Underground System with Rain Cloud Nozzles. 
tion over the whole area and no interference with mowing. 

Write for illustrated literature. 


W. G. CORNELL CO., 43 East 17th St., New York City 
Engineers and Contractors 
Plumbing, Heating, Lighting, Automatic Sprinklers, Water Supply Systems, Sewage Disposal Plants, 


CHICAGO WASHINGTON, D. C. NEWARK, N. J. KANSAS CITY, MO. PITTSBURGH 
BOSTON BALTIMORE CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA NORFOLK 


Perfect irriga- 
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Lady Ashtown— Soft rose 
shading to yellow, flowers 
large on long stems. 

Lady Ursula— A delightful 
tone of flesh-pink, delicately 
tea-scented. 

Lady Alice Stanley—A 
beautiful shade of coral- 
rose, inside of petals shad- 
ing to flesh-pink. 





DREER’S 1919 
GARDEN BOOK 








Dreer’s Roses for the Garden 


HE bulk of our Roses were field grown in 1918; then carefully 


dug, planted in pots and stored in cold frames. Under this plan 


the stock is strong and ready to start blooming, and much superior 
to stock forced by high temperature. 


TheDreer’s Dozen Hardy Everblooming Hybrid-Tea Roses 


is revised each year to include the very best Hybrid-Teas for Garden culture. 

This collection will furnish a constant supply of blooms throughout the summer 

and autumn— the best of every color. 

Duchess of Wellington — \ntense saffron-yel- 
low stained with deep crimson, changing to a 
deep coppery saffron-yellow. 

Laurent Carle—Large,deli- Ecarlate—Producesagreater 
ciously scented, brilliant number of flowers than any 
carmine flowers. other Hybrid-Tea in our 

Mrs. Aaron Ward—A dis- collection. Inte nse bril- 
tinct Indian-yellow, shading liant scarlet color and of 
lighter toward the edges. pertect torm. 

Caroline Testout— One of Jonkheer J. L. Mock— 
the most popular bedders. Deep imperial pink with 
Bright, satiny-rose, very outside of petals silvery 
free and fragrant. rose-white. 


Mme. Jules Bouche—White, 
at times slightly tinted with 
blush on the reverse side of 
petals. Long, stiff stems. 


My Maryland— Bright but 
tender salmon-pink, delight- 
fully fragrant. 


Ophelia— Delicate tint of 
salmon-flesh, shaded with 
rose, very floriferous. Long 
stiff stems. 


75 CENTS EACH; $7.50 PER DOZEN; $60 PER 100 


Besides illustrating Roses for every purpose, is the best guide for your Garden. 
Vegetables and Flowers were written by experts. The varieties listed are dependable in quality and germination. 
as much a Garden Book as acatalog. Free if you mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


Its articles for both planting and caring for 
It is quite 


714-716 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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How to get the most 
out of your porch— 


T can be made the favorite 


gathering place for all the 
family —a delightful outdoor room 
—§if it is made cozy and attractive 
by proper use of Porch Shades. Our 
free ‘‘ Book of Porches’’ tells you 
how to do it, shows you how others 
have beautified porches of all kinds 
and sizes with Aerolux Porch Shades. 
This book explains, too, why 
Aerolux Porch Shades give you 
greater comfort and longer wear than 
ordinary shades. 
Write for this book —you will find 
it interesting and you will not be 
obligated in any way. 


The Aeroshade Company 


943 Oakland Ave., 
Waukesha, Wis. 
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1LLOW CRAFT 


meets the instant approval of those who 
know good furniture. The beautiful designs, 
splendid workmanship and great durability 
have made Willowcraft the leading willow 
furniture of America. 

If your dealer does not handle ‘‘Willowcraft”’ 
write to us for catalog. 


Willowcraft Shops 


Box B North Cambridge, Mass. 











HANDSOME TABLE SERVICE-WAGON 


It Serves your home and Saves your 
time—that is Practical Economy. 


Large Broad Wide Table Top—Re- 
movable Glass Service Tray—Double 
Drawer—Double Handles— large 
Deep Undershelves—‘' Scientifically 
Silent’’-Rubber Tired Swivel Wheels 
A high grade piece of furniture sur- 
passing anything vet attempted for 
GENERAL UTILITY, ease of action. 
and absolute noiselessness. WRITE 
NOW For A Descriptive Pam- 
PHLET AND DEALER'S NAME, 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
55 Cunard Bldg. Chicago, II. 




















If you haven't one 
Have You a Garden? 70 hiner 
why not let the Readers’ Service tell you what to plant 
and how to take care of it? Perhaps you can transform a 
cheerless waste into a place of delight. Write and ask 
READERS’ SERVICE 
41 MT. VERNON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Why Not a Sleeping Porch For 

Everyone? 
(Continued from page 285) 
desirable that a sleeping porch should also 
be used as an outdoor living-room, and 
when this is the case, a cot bed that folds 
together into a compact form is a most prac- 
tical scheme, for during the day it can be 
slipped into a closet or hidden away in an out 
of the way corner of the piazza. A sleeping 
bag is also not only a great convenience, but 
it is the warmest and most comfortable cover- 
ing for outdoor sleeping. Many of these bags 
are so made that no extra mattress is required, 
the bottom of the bag being made of water- 
proof material which keeps all dampness and 
draughts from reaching the inside of the bag, 
and the top cover is constructed of a closely 
woven material, light in weight, such as a 
brown or khaki colored canvas that can with- 
stand dampness yet will allow the moisture 
which the body throws off at night to escape. 
Either wool blankets or quilts lined with lamb’s 
wool are slipped into the bag, for they give the 
maxium amount of warmth with the minimum 
weight. After thoroughly airing, this bag with 
its contents can be rolled up and put out of the 
way. 

Where electricity is installed in a house, it 
is a very simple matter to carry a wire to a 
sleeping or living porch where one can enjoy 
as many comforts and conveniences as in an 
enclosed room. Lighting facilities of all kinds 
can be installed, from a central indirect light- 
ing fixture to the luxurious bedside reading 
lamp. An electric heating pad is the ideal ar- 
rangement for warming a bed on cool nights, 
and during the day a toaster, a teakettle or 
a percolator may be made to do duty if one 
cares to serve light refreshments in an informal 
way. 

When evolving a piazza into a combination 
sleeping porch and living-room, the danger to 
be avoided is the use of too much furniture 
and unessential details of decoration. The 
furniture should be practical and durable 
though good in line and proportion and well 
able to stand inclement weather. Flower 
boxes and hanging baskets always are a joy, 
not only because of the fragrance of sweet 
wild growing things, but because they bring a 
vision of truant-time to be spent in the clean, 
wide, free sweep of some woodland stretch. 


New England Stone Walls 
(Continued from page 287) 


slabs of dressed granite, and placed at the edge 
of a sloping lawn shaded by superb old trees, 
makes a frame that brings out the beauty of 
the picture. 

The matter of marking the entrance to a 
driveway is one on which to exercise a dis- 
criminating taste. A graceful curving of the 
wall into the grounds is pleasant to look on 
and inviting to enter. It also provides 
space for turning out of or into the street. It 
“welcomes the coming and speeds the parting 
guest.”” The ends of the wall may be built 
up into post shape, or columns of dressed stone 
may be used. These may be simple or elab- 
orate, to suit the wall and the place, but 
should be well designed. It is far better to 
cover the plain end of the wall with a vine 
than to set against it some clumsy monument 
to its designer’s ignorance of his art, to weary 
the eyes of generations. He who works in so 
lasting a material should know how to make 
the conscious stone to beauty grow. 
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Live Out of Doors — In Doors 


N° other room offers such comfort and protec- 
tion from disease carrying insects as the 


screened sun and sleeping porch. Due to its 
metallic coating, patented and controlled by us, 
PEARL Wire Cloth is longest lasting — there- 
fore costs less. ‘The genuine has two copper wires 
in the selvage. Insist upon it when screening. 


Write our nearest office for samples and 
descriptive matter. Address Dept.“*J.” 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Company 


New York, Georgetown, Conn., Chicago, Kansas City, Mo. 
The best hardware dealer in your city sells ‘PEARL’ 














F YOU ENTERTAIN —or just want Good 
Things-to Eat — you will find excellent sug- 
gestions in every copy of 


American Cookery 


A Household Magazine which tells you how to make 
and serve 
**Russian Salad Dressing ’”’ 
‘*Vanderbilt Salad ’”’ 
‘* Butterfly Salad’”’ 
‘*Planked Steak”’ 
**Chicken a la King”’ 
How to select and cook your favorite dish, now 
to serve it and what to serve with it; forty or 
fifty choice and timely recipes in each number, 
many of them illustrated. 





“ French Apricot Tart” 

** AMERICAN COOKERY ”’ also gives menus for 
every possible occasion. Formal and Informal 
Dinners, Luncheons, Wedding Receptions, Card 
Parties, Sunday Night Suppers, etc., etc. 

If you have a family you need this Magazine, for using 
it will help you to set a better table for less money. ; 

‘“‘AMERICAN COOKERY” is $1.50 a year, but if 
you wiil send usa Dollar (bill, check or stamps) we will 
send you eight (8) numbers of “American Cookery 
commencing with the May number which contains ‘‘ Rus- 
sian Salad Dressing.”’ 


AMERICAN COOKERY, 223 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

















A Garden of 
Water Lilies 


make a most unique and 

charming display in public grounds and 

gardens. Most varieties grow readily in 
a tub or pool, giving a magnificent showing of blooms 
during the whole summer. Some of these plants 
should be ineluded in every landscape plan, whether 
small or large. 

Write me today for full information about growing Water 

Lilies; ask what varieties are best adapted for tubs, pools, 
or ponds. 


WILLIAM TRICKER, Water Lily Specialist 
Box H, Arlington, New Jersey 


Largest establishment in America devoted 
to Water Lilies and Water Plants. 
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For Lasting Beauty 
When Time shall have attempted his rav- #, 
age with storm and sunshine, winter and sum- 
mer—then only may be fully appreciated the 
enduring beauty and beautiful endurance of 
‘*CREO-DIPT ” Stained Shingles for roofs 
and side walls. 
But see the beautiful ‘“CREO-DIPT” 
colors—learn why they neither fade, rot, 
rust, nor curl. Send for Color Samples and 
r Photo-Portfolio of fifty beautiful homes by 
celebrated architects. 
Details and specifications 
, for construction of Thatch- 
ed Roofs on special request 
if 
y CREO-DIPT CO., INC. ‘ 
1077 Oliver Street No. Tonawanda, N. Y. Radiator Obtrusiveness 
; Papen or Solved With Our 
le omeo, ran . Payne, encoe, e * 
= i Asch: J. A. Arutreng of Decorative Metal Grilles 
ie H.R. Wilson & Co. HY consider for a moment having the 
machinery of your heating system in the 
form of radiatcrs, always in insistent prom- 
inence? 
Let us suggest ways of obscuring them with 
decorative metal! grilles. 
Ways that easily convert the obbenenatte 
into the desirable. Ways that turn the u, ugly 
into the harmonious. Send for Catalog 66A 
** THE BEAUT-I-ATOR”’ 
The “‘Beaut-i-ator” is a portable all metal Radiator Enclosure. You simply place 
it over your radiator. Nothing to put together. Nothing to fasten. No outside 
help needed. Instantly removable. Ask for the “‘Beaut-i-ator” Booklet, when 
you ask for Booklet No. 66-A. | 
C B MFc C ) 
TUTTLE & BAILEY MFc Co. 
52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
NEw YORK 
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And this modern brick residence at New Haven, Conn., 


This century old house at Brimfield, Mass., was 
has its equally modern Kelsey Health Heat. 


recently fully equipped with Kelsey Health Heat. 
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It Heats When Others Fail 


| prs on the fact that some of your 
friends are confirmed ‘‘register hud- 
dlers,” trying to keep warm in their warm 
air heated homes; you may have con- 
demned the Kelsey Health Heat, because 
it too is a warm air heat. 
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We can prove that it heats with less 
coal than furnace or radiator heats. 
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Prove it with proofs. Proofs straight 
from Kelsey Health Heat users themselves. 
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Further than that, we will show you 
how it ventilates and heats at the same 
time. 
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If, however, you could be pocitive that 
the Kelsey would heat any room and 
every room; in any weather regardless of 
which way or how much the wind blew; 
the chances are you would be heartily in 
favor of it. 
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And how the freshly warmed air is 
automatically mixed with just the right 
healthful amount of water. 
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You may already fully recognize the 
fact that a warm air heat has decided 
advantages over other heats; provided it 
heats. 


To all these Kelsey facts— add three 
more: It is dustless, leakless and noiseless. 
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Send for booklet, Some Saving Sense on 
Heating. It will help you to heat-com- 
fort and economy. 






Wd 


About that point, there need be abso- 
lutely no doubt with the Kelsey. 


HE KEeLse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 
306 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
DETROIT 
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BOSTON 
405-H P. O. Sq. Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
103 -H Park Avenue 
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Miss Readers’ Service Writes a Book 


Homemakers’ Questions and Answers 
By HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 


Y a direct question and answer method Miss Readers’ Service has constructed an excellent and 
practical handbook for all homemakers. Every point from the preliminary plans of a house to 
the final landscape design of the grounds is covered in a clear and concise way. 

The early problems of financing, selection of site and design; construction problems, materials and 
workmanship; interior finish; practical guidance in heating, lighting, plumbing and ventilating; ques- 
tions of decoration and furnishing — all these are discussed from an experience based upon thousands 
of everyday building and decoration problems which have come to the Readers’ Service Department 
of THE House BEAUTIFUL. 


A guide-book for every homemaker, $1.00 postpaid 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
41 Mount Vernon Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Fundamentals of Interior 
Decoration 


(Continued from page 201) 


closely the same few colors, such as Japanese 
prints which one can often find with blues and 
yellows predominating, or black-and-white 
drawings, or etchings, in black frames; bowls 
of dull black pottery and vases of blue or 
amber Italian glass. 

Butterfly Two is all in tones of brown and 
black, from the pale gray-browns and pink- 
browns of dead leaves to the very dark brown 
which we call “‘tete-de-negre’”—and how 
lovely a room could be done in these colors! 

Butterfly Three is ivory-white, dull tur- 
quoise-blue, lavender, brown and pale red, 
orange (that is salmon-pink), with touches of 
black. We could have ivory painted, pan- 
eled walls, blue curtains with lavender and 
cream block-fringe, gray-brown floor and 
rugs, harmonizing shades of dull browns and 
blues and lavender in the upholstered furni- 
ture, and the pale orange or salmon note 
brought in, very subtly, in the covers of 
books, or pieces of old copper or brass ware. 

Butterfly Four is very gay—bright yellow- 
red and bright blue-green, ivory white, yellow, 
gray-brown, brown and black. Let us have 
ivory walls again and blue-green curtains, 
soft gray-brown stained woodwork, black- 
brown floor, and rugs a shade less dark, and 
gray-brown (tete-de-negre) velours for the few 
pieces of upholstered furniture; then one or 
two chairs of Chinese red lacquer such as was 
used in the furniture of Queen Anne’s period 
in England, and perhaps a real Chinese or 
Coromandel screen of red and green incised 
lacquer or tooled leather; then a table of 
black lacquer with its faded decoration of dull 
golds and browns, and some pieces of blue- 
green pottery or glass, books in red leather or 
green leather bindings, a white bear rug before 
the fireplace—and what a nice library it would 
be to sit in of a winter evening! 

Butterfly Five is palest -yellow-green, for- 
get-me-not blue, blue-green, cream and black. 
What a lovely cool bedroom that color scheme 
suggests! Cream walls, cream-white paint, 
and white muslin curtains, blue-green painted 
furniture, striped white and yeilow-green with 
touches of black, gray-green painted “‘spat- 
tered” floor, white and black homespun rugs, 
or cream-white India druggets, chintz in 
shades of greens, blues and buffs for furniture 
covers, bedspread and valance, and ivory 
white crackle-ware for vases and bowls in 
which to put all sorts of blue and yellow flow- 
ers all summer long. 

Butterfly Six looks like a Spanish dancer’s 
costume—pale yellow, deep yellow, scarlet, 
gray, white and black. Let us use this chart 
for a tea-room with pale yellow walls (tea- 
gold paper would be the right color), red 
painted woodwork, red painted furniture 
striped with black; casement or Dutch cur- 
tains of heavy, rough, unbleached cotton 
cloth trimmed with narrow black and yellow 
wool block-fringe, gay peasant china with red, 
yellow and black predominating in the decora- 
tion of it, unbleached cotton tablecloths, and 
a black and white twelve-inch-square tile-pat- 
tern linoleum on the floor. 

Butterfly Seven is very subtle as to coloring: 
dull gold-yellow, cream-white, and pale gray- 
green and gray-brown like the colors of 
bearded moss and the lichens that grow on 
very old trees, with a few touches of clear 
violet-blue and dark mouse-brown. What a 
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woodwork, doors 
and furniture 









Why HARD As Well 
As BEAUTIFUL? 


Woodwork should be hard as well as beau- 
tiful. Of course none of the fine hardwoods 
will actually wear out, but the value of the 
extreme hardness of ‘‘Beautiful Dirch’’ is 
that it will scarcely show the signs of wear 
at all. The wonderful beauty of the birch 
woodwork in your home will remain fresh 
and handsome through the wear of years. 


It is the mar-resisting hardness of ‘Beautiful birch” 
that makes its beauty so often seen in great hotels and 
office buildings where the usage is most severe. 


























Know about this heautiful and practical wood. 
Write for booklet and six finished samples. 


NORTHERN HEMLOCK AND 


HARDWOOD MFRS. ASSN. 
211 F. R. A. Bldg. Oshkosh, Wis. 



















Gallop on gallant cavalryman, and never mind the floor! 


That floor finish is as enduring as it is beautiful—it will 
not scratch white or turn white from water. 

Patriotic young America leaves no battle scars on this 
floor finish. The leaky radiator, rain through the window, 
the overflowed bathtub or the draining umbrella bring no 
harm! It is the piano finish of floor varnishes. 


PITCAIRN VARNISH CO. 


Newark, Milwaukee, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFB. 


AGED Distributing stocks in 34 leading cities 


FLOOR SPAR ildi k Cit 
FINISHING SPAR Export Department Woolworth Building New Yor ity 


panzar ENAMEL GO to the best painter not the lowest bidder— 
pened the best dealer, not seller of cheap finishes 
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If You Are Planning to Build 


You will want to read the story, ‘‘ We Build a House Ourselves,” 
which originally appeared in THE House BEAUvTIFUL last year. 
This series of articles related our experiences in building the 
house shown here from the time the money was borrowed to 
buy the land, through the putting on of the last coat of paint. 
There was so much interest manifested in this series that we 
have reprinted the articles in permanent form, adding many 
photographs we were not able to include in the magazine. Our 
experiences will help you to avoid making many mistakes, 
whether you are building this house or some other. This book 
is the same size as THE HousE BEAUTIFUL, is printed on coated 
paper and has heavy green paper covers. The price is one 
dollar a copy. (Reprint and THe House BEAUTIFUL for one 
year to non-subscribers, $3.00.) 
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American Walnut 


“*The Noblest of all Cabinet-woods’’ 


Like Mark Twain 


Everyone has enjoyed Mr. Clemens’ famous 
comment on his premature obituary notice—‘‘Thez- reports 
of my death are grossly exaggerated.”’ 


So it is with the very erroneous but somewhat 
prevalent notion that ‘‘there isn’t any Walnut left in American 
forests.” 


Itisn’ttrue. (And happy news itisfor those who 


always have loved and coveted this‘‘cabinet-wood of the elect.” ) 


There are enormous quantities of American 
Walnut trees still standing in their patient and supreme majesty 
—growing year by year and awaiting the moment when they 
shall come into the homes of their admirers, there to become 
the choicest heirlooms of the wisest Furniture buyers of two 
continents. 


If anyone tells you otherwise, just smile—and 
renew your insistence —(then walk out.) Tell the furniture 
man to let you know when he gets in some good designs in 
American Walnut. 

The brochure, de luxe, for American Walnut is being prepared 

for your library table. On your request it will come, when ready, 


with our compliments. Will you place your name on the 
list for one of the First Edition? Drop us a card. Thank you. 


AMERICAN WaLtnutT MAnuFactTurers’ AssociATION 
Room 414, 115 Broadway, New York City 














OWN-YOUR-OWN-HOME CAMPAIGN UNDER WAY 


Government Takes Steps to Stimulate the Building 
of Dwellings Everywhere in the Country. 








A Manual of Information telling how to proceed in the local cam- 
paigns has been prepared under the supervision of Paul C. Murphy, of 
Portland, Oregon, who has been instrumental in conducting successful 
building movements in the West. 


Send requests for Manual to the Division of Public Works and Con- 
struction Development, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
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lovely drawing-room could be built on that 
color chart! Cream walls, deeper cream satin 
curtains over cream net, furniture of French 
walnut with cane seats and backs, with pale 
gray-green damask cushions; dull leaf-brown 
floor with a really good, small-patterned 
Oriental rug in shades of all the colors of 
this butterfly, and then some violet-blue 
touchés in pictures or flowers to complete the 
scheme. 

Butterfly Eight is much less subtle, a con- 
ventional dining-room color combination! 
Mahogany-brown (not red), clear white, 
delft blue, black. Let us upset precedent 
with him! Whitewashed walls, and blue ceil- 
ing! (Why not? The sky is bluest just above 
our heads!) Brown mahogany (San Domingo, 
or old, old oak is just that shade of brown) for 
furniture, and gray-blue painted floor “spat- 
tered” with black and white, and with a black 
border and mop board. Blue and white rag 
rugs, blue and white and brown chintz cur- 
tains. Blue and white china—wnot willow ware 
of the modern type, but the Canton ware 
color—and our dining-room is complete. 

Butterfly Nine is yellow-gray, brown-gray, 
scarlet, and much black, and suggests a very 
“modern” and “‘unbalanced”’ sort of room. 
Sand-gray walls paneled with narrow mould- 
ings defined in red and gold, black velvet cur- 
tains, red damask on upholstered furniture, 
and black and gray-white marble tiles in big 
squares on the floor with white or black fur rugs, 
and a few ‘‘modernist”’ pictures on the walls. 

Butterfly Ten is a delicious combination of 
mulberry, ivory-white, cream-white, and 
brown. Butterfly Eleven is blue-violet, yel- 
low, white, wine-red, and gray-brown. Butter- 
fly Twelve is of black and buff and seal-brown; 
Butterfly Thirteen of deep cream, and brown 
with touches of crimson and black; Butterfly 
Fourteen of mouse-brown, pale turquoise-blue, 
and mulberry, with touches of old gold and 
black. (This is a very good color scheme.) 

Butterfly Fifteen is black and white; Sixteen, 
of two tones of gray, corn-yellow and black; 
Seventeen, the same as Sixteen but with less 
black and yellow in proportion to the grays; 
Eighteen, Jade green and black, with touches 
of peacock-blue. (Very interesting.) 

Butterfly Nineteen is turquoise-blue, light 
and dark; sulphur yellow, pure white and 
jet black; Twenty, gold-yellow, yellow-brown, 
sapphire-blue and orange-red touches; Twenty- 
one, terra-cotta red, white, and two tones of 
gray-brown, seal brown. 


This series of articles on “‘The Fundamentals of In- 
terior Decoration” began in the January issue of THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. The first article was ‘‘ The 
Matter of Taste;”’ the second, “ Rules of Harmony;” 
the third, ‘‘ Harmony of Outline;” the fourth, “ Deco- 
rative Outline.” 


Pioneer Work at the Tide-Over 
League 
(Continued from page 293) 


If one feels the spirit of the pioneer stir 
within him, I know of no more inspiring 
country to explore than is found in these 
simple homes where a young boy works with 
shining eyes upon a small hand-loom and talks 
of the day when he will become a worker at 
the “factory” (our workshop) with other 
sick boys for his companions; or a little girl 
embroiders cats and dogs upon hand-woven 
bibs and plays in her dreams with the far- 
away boys and girls who will call those cats 
and dogs their own. 
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It is comparatively easy to 
build refrigerators that are 
convenient and good look- 
ing. It is quite another 
thing to produce refrigera- 
tors that have true quality 
inbuilt in them. 


For a third of a century McCray 
Refrigerators have been built on 
the true quality basis. Thou- 
sands of satisfied owners are 
proof that McCray Refrigerators 
























combine convenience and design 
with sound principles of con- 
struction—that first class materi- 
als and workmanship enter into 
the McCray. 


M&CRAY 


Sanitary Refrigerators 


are so made that there is a con- 
stant circulation of cold dry air, 
due to the Patented Cooling 
System. By this means McCray 
Refrigerators are kept dry and 
sweet and foods stay fresh and 
wholesome. 


McCray Opal Glass Refrigerators are 
lined with nearly one half inch thick 
snow white opal glass, which is stainand 
acid proof—and easy to clean, 


Another strong McCray Feature is out- 
side icing. Any McCray Refrigerator 
can be arranged for icing from the side 
| orrear porch. 


“Refrigerators for All Purposes” 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 
5921 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 
Salesrooms in All Principal Cities 


The New McCray Catalog 
Is Ready 

Let us send you Catalog showing Opal 
Glass, White Enameled and Wood Lined 
Refrigerators. No. 94 for Residences. No. 
62 for Meat Markets. No. 71 for Grocers 
and Delicatessens. No. 51 for Hotels, 
Restaurants and Clubs, 
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Takes the “slam! bang!” 
out of screen doors 


Be kind to your nerves this sum- 
mer: use Sargent Noiseless Screen 
Door Closers. Under all conditions, 
they will close screen doors gently 
yet swiftly, firmly yet quietly. They 
make locks and hinges last longer for 
there is no rebound on closing. Easily 
and quickly put on; strong and de- 
pendable always. 


Suitable also for light inside doors, 
lavatory doors, telephone-booth 
doors, storm doors, etc. 


. If not at your hardware store write 
‘tion ofsuitableand for descriptive folder and the name 


Rat iceable hardware. 3 of our nearest dealer. 
Sargent Hardware SARGENT & COMPANY 
has the solid quality and Hardware Manufacturers 


workmanlike finish 29 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 
that mean long years 
of service. Write for 
the Sargent Book of 
Designs — mailed free. 














When the Empress of Ireland went down, 140 Salvationists were drowned. 
When the sea gave up its dead not one Salvationist was found with a life belt on. 


Why ? 
The Salvation Army is based upon self-sacrifice. Go into the slums and see 


for yourself. 


Back from the war, The Army is enlarging its work among the poor, the 
friendless, the lowly. 


WILL YOU HELP? 


The Salvation Army Home Service Fund, May 19-26 
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Balancing the Books and Finding 
a Profit 


(Continued from page 275) 


“She” says the price of lettuce ought to be ten 
cents a head. 

Now what is the cost of the garden today? 
I can scarcely reckon that. Counting the 
plowing, the fertilizer and seed at $32.50, | 
think nine cents a day would cover the daily 
cost for the three summer months. The hens 
cost about one cent and a half each a day 
(thirty-four now in the flock), or fifty-one 
cents for the flock a day; the cow I reckon at 
one dollar a week in the summer, or say, fifteen 
cents a day; add to this fifteen cents a pound 
as the cost of the roast chicken, and we have a 
total outgo today of $1.05. 

That is, we planted $1.05 in the garden to- 
day and gathered $5.59. Noristhisall. We 
picked eight quarts of strawberries, besides 
those we ate, which neighbors bought at thirty- 
eight cents a quart, or for $3.04; the hens laid 
one and one-fourth dozens of eggs besides the 
dozen we ate, or seventy-two cents worth; 
the cow gave an extra two quarts of milk over 
the six we consumed, or twenty-eight cents 
worth—a sum of $4.04 to be added to the gross 
receipts for the day, making $9.63. This, less 
$1.05, leaves a net return for June 9 of $8.58— 
which represents my garden wages for the day. 
I] don’t suppose this is altogether represen- 
tative of the daily yield of my garden from 
May 1 to November 1. Not every day would 
give us so many heads of lettuce I am sure, for 
| we would turn into lettuce, eating half a 
dozen heads a day; and of course the straw- 4 
berry season is short; but we sometimes pick ; 









sj ga you build your new garage 
you will find every article you 
need handsome and suitable as well as 
strong and serviceable in the well- 
known 


Stanley Garage 


Hardware 


The building of garages exactly suited 
to the requirements of car-owners is a 
specialty and the proper hardware for 
them is in a class by itself. Every item 
in the Stanley line was planned, de- 
signed and manufactured especially 
for use in a garage by the largest and 
oldest manufacturers of Wrought Steel 
Hardware in the world. 































forty to fifty quarts a day while they last, and 
when they are gone there are other fruits, not 
a single day in all the three hundred and sixty- 
five but is blessed with an abundance of our 
fresh fruit, for the apples of autumn last until 
the strawberries are ripe in the spring. 
And of course it is understood that May 1 to : 
November 1 is not the total life of even the 
vegetable part of the garden, for as the fruit, 
, fresh and preserved, outlasts the year, so on 
this 9th of June some of last year’s potatoes 
and onions are still in the cellar, while the po- 
tatoes out in the patch are actually in bloom. 
There is not a day in the year when the garden 
does not appear on the table in one or many 
forms—cream, milk and honey, butter, chicken, 
‘ i eggs, one or two vegetables, and some deli- 
= : cious preserve. 
| ie ee f We are quite independent of the grocer, in- 
deed; it being my theory and practise that a 
man ought to produce his way, not merely 
| earn it, and so add to the wealth of the world 
| instead of subtracting from it. I even cut and 
| 
| 














“Eight garages” is a booklet containing 
pictures and plans of eight typical garages 
and gives some valuable information 
about garage construction. It will be sent 
you free on request. 















“Use Ball Bearing Butts and Hinges for Permanence’ 


The Stanley Works 
New Britain Conn. 
New York ARADE Chicago 
100 Lafayette St. 73 East Lake St. 
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Ben FRANKLIN’S On A 1919 War Savincs : 
PicTURE STAMP 
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harvest my own ice. And it is now fifteen 
summers that I have been practising my own 
preaching—the open sky, the open fields, the 
open heart, the simple things, the health and 
happiness, and what | believe to be the sanity 
of it all. There are many ways to live, good 
ways; there are many necessary ways to live 
that won’t allow of self-supporting gardens; 
but I thought as I was hoeing in the early 
twilight last night, with the odor of the blos- 
soming grapes in the air and the songs of 
two thrushes filling all the silent spaces in the 
W S & tn nearby woods, that I will never let my soul 
e eiJe covet more than my patch of garden, my bees, 

hens and cow; and as for the books, if they 

at any balance, well; if they don’t | will put the hoeing, 


Saving Bank or Pos office KEY To success [I and the walking around the garden watching 
7777 A 05H BH TN/IN/N NNT things grow, on the Cr. side until they do. 






on a postage stamp has let his picture remind 





you that 
$4.00 saved is 
£5.00 earned 


long been a reminder 
that “4 penny saved 
is @ penny earned.” 





Buy 
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How can you tell what 
the style will be? 


To give you today the style of tomorrow, to help you 
dress smartly without the extravagance of mis- 
takes—that is the mission of Harper’s Bazar. 
Probing, searching, inquiring, at work for you 
everywhere is Harper’s Bazar’s staff of experts. 


Not in New York 
alone, but also in 
Paris,. they are 


watching constantly 
and seeing all. 


If Callot designs a 
new frock, or Geor- 
gette a surprising hat 
-your Bazar repre- 
sentative sees it in 


the rough and 
sketches it in the 
making. 

Then, long before 


the model is shown 


to the public, our 


artist’s sketch is on 
the steamer, speed- 
ing to you via the 
pages of your Bazar. 


MM 


wo 
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A 
NEW SERVICE 
ON INTERIOR 


DECORATION - 
HAS JUST = 
STARTED IN = 


Harper’s ~ 


Bazar 


ANNE 
DUNCAN, 
the director, is 
personally at 
the service of 

all readers. 


DUTT ETUDE ELT TE 
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And _ likewise, the 
creations of all the 
other great houses of 
Paris and the smart- 
est things to be in- 
troduced later by 
the most exclusive 
houses of New York. 


While Miss Stein- 
metz, foremost cre- 
ator of America, has 
her studio at Har- 
per’s Bazar’s offices, 
and is personally 
available to every 
Bazar reader. 


That is how Harper’s 
Bazar can give you 
in word and picture 
a careful summary 
of fashions to come 
while other maga- 
zines are content to 
show what the shops 
are displaying now. 


One year of the Bazar will save many times its cost, by helping 
you choose clothes that will be smart as long as they are 


wearable. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW a stroke of 


the pen on this coupon will bring it. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 
I would like to have Harper’s Bazar bring me the latest news from 


the very sources of fashion. 
ning with the April issue. 


Name 
Street 


City... 


Enter my subscription for one year begin- 


I agree to pay $4 on receipt of your bill. 





SUMMIT TTT 
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Silent “| 
SI-WEL- CLO 


Pitomes: are glad to visit 


homes where their finer 


sensibilities are consid- Yu — 


ered and where they are not 


embarrassed by noise escap- . 


ingfrom the bath or toilet room 
when the closet is flushed. 
In perfecting the Silent Si-wel- 
clo closet to its state of ex- 
tremely quiet operation, a 
source of daily annoyance to the house- 
holder has been overcome. No effort 
has been spared to make the Si-wel-clo 
mechanically perfect—no exposed 
nickel work—seat of finest wood and 
finish—long-life fittings—closet and 
tank of china, of course. 


The Trenton Potteries Co. 
“Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing 


is most sanitary, beautiful, practical 
and permanent. “Tepeco” plumbing is 
china or porcelain, solid and substan- 
tial. Dirt does not readily cling to its 
glistening white surface, nor will that 
surface be worn away by scouring. 
With time, inferior materials will lose 
their sanitary value, dirt will adhere, 
the appearance become uninviting— 
the piece lose its usefulness. 

Insist that all your plumbing fixtures 
be of “Tepeco” ware. A wise invest- 
ment—a beautiful one. 


If you intend to build or renovate your 
bathroom be sure to write for our instruc- 
tive book, “Bathrooms of Character.” 





The Trenton Potteries Company 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
World’s largest makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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J[NDIVIDUAL thought, taste and refinement are 
possible by the use of 


Leavens Furniture 


You are privileged to select from a manufacturer’s 
unlimited stock, and in addition exercise your own 
taste in finish if you so desire, either in color 
schemes to harmonize with surrounding interiors, 
or with special hand decorations so much in vogue 
at the present time on colonial patterns, of four-pos- 
ter beds, and Windsor or Bradford chairs, or our 
straight line furniture. 

This privilege of individual selection as to finish, 
as well as selected pieces, makes for that individu- 
ality and charm which is the keynote of the modern 
home of refinement. 


Send for set of illustrations and color chart. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., INC. 











Sharp’s—Only Heater to 
Overcome Hard Water 
Troubles. 


HE trouble and expense 
incurred by lime deposits 

from hard water in water heat- 
ers has ever been a source of 
annoyance to home-owners. 
The Sharp’s Cleanout Water 
Heater offers the only solution of 
this problem, for by its cleanout 
feature, all expense of renewing 
clogged heater parts is elimi- 
nated. Simply by removing a 
single plate, as shown, the whole 
heater can be exposed for a quick, 
easy cleaning and it will make it 
good as new 
The Sharp’s Heater has many 
other points to recommend it. 
Send today for a free booklet 
which will give you detailed in- 
formation. 


GENERAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 
67 19th St. Department A 




















FOR SALE ’MID THE BERKSHIRES 


537 acre estate, master’s house, 2 farm houses, every convenience, 
fine farms, Mass. state road. Cost $130,000. Will sacrifice for $65,000. 

260 acre estate, large master’ shouse—18 rooms, 3 farm houses, all 
modern, 5 barns, 1 mile to city. All cost $135,000. Offer us $69,000. 

20 acres, bungalow house with modern conveniences, barn, fruit, 
wood, brook. Price, $2,000. Terms. 

81 acres, good 7-room house, barn, 61 fruit trees, 1500 maple sugar 
trees, will cut 700 cds. wood at $12 per cd., on state road, high elevation, 
hunting and fishing, near 5 lakes, | mile totrolley, personal property goes 
for #2500. Terms, #500 down, balance 20 years. 

Furnished estates, bungalows, cottages for rent in Great Barrington, 
Stockbridge and Lenox. 


D. B. CORNELL COMPANY 
America’s Leading Real Estate Dealers 
Offices Everywhere. GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 





LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


Plans and supervision furnished at moderate prices, for Home 
Grounds, Public Parks and Cemeteries. 
CHARLES G. FRENCH 

Tel. 837 Cortlandt 


50 Church Street, New York City 
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REAL ESTATE BUREAU 


This column is devoted to notices of homes wanted and 
homes to sell which are printed without charge for the bene- 
fit of House BEAUTIFUL readers. The purpose of the 
Bureau is to bring those who are looking for homes and those 
who wish to sell them into communication with each other, 
and thus to serve as a clearing house for the exchange of 
residential property. All correspondence is conducted by 
personal letters, and in case of sale, the regular agent’s 
commission is paid to THE HousSE BEAUTIFUL, Copy for 
this column must be in our hands by the 5th of the month 
preceding the issue in which insertion is to be made. Read- 
= Service, The House Beautiful, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, 
Mass. 


A charming old Hudson River estate con- 
sisting of 110 acres is being offered for sale. 
Upon it there is an old-fashioned Colonial 
stone and brick house of twelve rooms with 
modern conveniences, a bathroom and extra 
lavatory on the second floor and lavatory on 
the first floor. There are hardwood floors 
throughout, and steam heat. A spring of fine 
water is piped to all buildings, with windmill 
power and gasoline engine for use on calm 
days. A large tank has recently been added. 


The house, which sets back fifty feet from the 
river is pictured below. All the land is in 




















cultivation, with about 500 fruit trees—pears, 
apples, etc. There is one-quarter of a mile of 
river frontage on deep water, also a large dock. 
The entire farm equipment, which is in first- 
class condition, is included in the offer. Large 
barns with modern cow stalls have concrete 
floors with accommodation for twenty cows, 
there being at present eight Jersey cows on the 
premises. The stables contain as well, four 
horse stalls and two extra box stalls, and there 
is a modern creamery with ice house, a mod- 





ern chicken house finished with concrete floor, 
and a large garage with space for three cars, 
and rooms above. A new gardener’s cottage | 
containing seven rooms, is likewise included in 
the selling price of $50,000. 


In order to close an estate, a very desirable 
property is being offered for sale near Nor- 
walk, Conn. There are 19} acres, including a 
small tract of woodland through which runs a 
natural stream capable of artistic treatment. 
Excellent soil, fine shade trees on the lawn, a 
10 room country house, a barn and garage make 
this place excellently adapted for transforma- 
tion into a beautiful country home. The 
ground is high, electric wires pass the house, 
which is two miles from the business centre of 
Norwalk and 13 hrs. from the Grand Cen- 
tral Station New York. The price asked is 
$10,500 and a reasonable part of the purchase 
price may remain on mortgage. 


A summer cottage is for sale in an ideal 
location at Edgartown, Massachusetts. The 
lot measures 100 x 117 feet, and the shingled 
cottage, fully furnished, has ten large rooms 





and bath. Price $5,000. 


STANDARD 
of the WORLD 


: - 2, Eid. EE naa a | : 

IRON FENCE AND ENTRANCE 

GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 


THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED, 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 


“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 
660 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 








are different in every respect from the ordinary 
“bird house.’ Built of natural sassafras in the 
most artistic designs, their main object is to attract 
birds and conserve bird life. REIBER BIRD 
HOMES can best be appreciated by sending for the 
Bird Man’s Book 
Mailed free on request 

Birds raise two broods each summer. Now is 

the time to put up 


Reiber Bird Homes 


Planning Bird Sanctuaries in Gardens and Estates 
a Specialty 


Reiber Bird Reserve, West Webster, N. Y. 











Genuine 
Indiana Limestone Garden Furniture 


And Mantels. 
Hand Sculptured, Exclusive Designs. 
BIRD BATHS FOUNTAINS VASES 








EASTON STUDIOS, Bedford, Ind. 


WANTED 


Copies of The House Beautiful for November 1918 in good condition. 
Address Subscription Dept., 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


41 Mt. Vernon St. 











Boston, Mass. 
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HE question “To Build or Not to Build” has probably 

been answered—answered in the affirmative. The next 

question is one of style and material, and these, of course, 
depend on individual taste and the section of the country in 
which the home is to be built. A great deal of consideration 
should be given both of these matters, for after all, the majority 
of people build but once and ought to build right. .The houses 
shown next month are splendid examples of what may be done 
in brick or cement. One of John Russell Pope’s best houses 
opens the magazine. It is the Tarrytown residence of Allan S. 
Lehman, built in the Early English or Tudor style. This is the 
first of a new series, “Noteworthy Houses by Well-Known 
Architects.” The home of Winchell Smith, the dramatist, is 
interesting, not only because of the house itself, but because we 
naturally like to know how our playwrights live. This is a large 
brick house built in Farmington, Connecticut. The Calvin H. 
M’Cauley residence at Williamsport, Pennsylvania (Aymar 
Embury II, Architect), is a fine example of the Italian style 
consistently carried out. It is true to Italian colors as well as 
details of construction. The brick house at Milton, Massa- 
chusetts (Derby and Robinson, Architects), is a very attractive 
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for JUNE 
| The Brick and Cement Number 








home built in Colonial style, and the small cement house (shown 
above) out at Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts, which J. Lovell 
Little designed, will have an especial appeal. The Western 
reader has not been overlooked, this month, though the July 
issue is to be a special Western Number, devoted almost entirely 
to the homes and gardens of the extreme West and Middle 
Western estates. The Watt House, of cement, was built in 
Spanish style. 

Most men and women who are going to build want to know 
something more about cement and brick than the ordinary 
observer cares about, and we have had two articles written on 
these materials, one on the esthetic use of cement by David 
Barnes, Architect, and one on the history of brick by Dr. G. C. 
Mars, a well-known authority on the subject. 

One of the most fascinating of all the articles in the June num- 
ber is, we think, the one on making bird baths. This has been 
worked out by Wm. L. White, Landscape Architect, so carefully 
that the veriest amateur can make one without further directions 
than those given. Then there are the beautiful garden acces- 
sories designed by Ferruccio Vitale, and—but then you will have 
the magazine, so why tell you any more! 


A A SO SD NY NE EE EY SS ND ae SPECIAL OFFER <-<-<<- <3 09°33 2 2202008 00 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. OI aici cremate 
41 Mount Vernon St., Boston, Mass. iat eins Bee x cA ae os er a 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00* for fifteen months’ subscription OR $1.00** for Civ State... oan eennnnnnenenneeecceeeetecee - 
five months’ trial subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL to be sent to ob Peeetae Deon, Ehsaan banoieaeplomee tac cnten il. B. 5-19 
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Corson, 


“AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD” 

For a few hundred dollars you may add a few thousand dollars in 
the sales value of your residence, if you make a liberal use of Red 
Gum, ‘‘America’s Finest Cabinet Wood,’’ for trim, panelling, wains- 
coating, and timbered ceilings. With Red Gum trim artistically used 


you can give to your own mew home much of the charm of the wonderful residences 
of two hundred years ago. The wise man in this practical and unpoetic generation 
is he who, when building, not only produces an architectural atmosphere pleasing to 
mself and his family but who, at the same time, has his weather-eye open for the 
point of view of the unknown man to whom he may sometime want to sell the house. 
Fine interior woodwork (Red Gum Woodwork) is just so much sales insurance. 

It puts your house in “Class A” of general desirabilityat very small expense. 
_Red Gum costs less than of the other recognized cabinet woods—improves 
with age and is easily kept in beautiful condition. Its finishes are manifold. 
Write for the Red Gum literature. Write for Red Gum samples. Write, anyhow. 


GUM LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 1310 Bank of Commerce Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 


























GRANLIDEN HOTEL pe eerd talon Alt. 
Lake Sunapee, New Hampshire course. 


tude 1200 feet. No hay fever. Good golf 
Tennis, bathing, boating, canoeing, dancing, fine motoring, etc. 


Fishing for salmon, bass and 
The Ideal Tour 
Furnished cottages to rent. Write for circular. W. W. BROWN. 


trout excellent. 
Hotel at Lake Sunapee. 








NEW LANTERN SLIDES 


Have just been prepared by the Readers’ Service for the special benefit of all who are 


genuinely interested in home building. This series of 50 slides, entitled 


** Building a House’’ 


is a pictorial demonstration of an actual building process, from the digging of the cellar to the last coat of 
paint. The accompanying lecture, which is instructive without being technical, explains those significant 
details of the construction process which enable the prospective home builder to talk intelligently with his 
G Write to the Readers’ Service for full particulars and rental rates. 


architect or contractor. 
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Electricity in the Home 
(Continued from page 208) 


Don’t let the electric service wires to your 
home bring you only relief from drudgery. 
Let them help you to material well-being, to 
that joy-of-living feeling which is the keynote 
of the happy home and the signboard on the 
road to happiness! 


Gardening by Electric Light 


AN ingenious garden enthusiast has just 
” contributed this new idea for the com- 
fort and benefit of other readers of THE House 
BeauTiFuL. He has devised a garden light 
with which he makes it possible to delve in 
his garden after dinner in the evening, when 
man’s work is done according to the statutes, 
but man’s exercise and pleasure might well 
be continued if the darkness would permit. 

In common with so many other commuters 
this man has his small garden in the back lot 
of a small suburban home, and there he has 
been working on Saturday afternoons, but 
lack of time had handicapped him heavily in 
his competition with the weeds. The problem 
has been solved, however, by the contrivance 
of a garden light, which makes it possible for 
him to give an hour to his hoe and cultivator 
on any evening that the spirit calls. It has 
both taken the pressure off the week-end work 
and brought improvement to the general 
appearance of the growing things. 

The light itself is a simple combination of 
a pine pole and a “trouble lamp” such as 
they use in factories. This is a lamp equipped 
with a socket, reflector and lamp guard. At 
the base of the socket is a hook with which it 
is suspended on the pole, two other hooks 
being provided there for the purpose. The 
lamp is connected to a long extension, rein- 
forced cord with a plug at the other end for 
attaching to a lamp socket in the back room 
of the house. 

To use this garden light is simplicity itself. 
Our friend takes his pole and drives it down 
into the soft soil with a good thrust. Then he 
hooks the lamp on to the pole-hook on the 
side where he means to work. Then he un- 
coils his wire-cord and carries the end back to 
the kitchen window, passing it in to Bridget, 
who screws the plug into the nearest fixture. 
To prevent a sudden pull from outside bend- 
ing the fixture, he ties a string around the 
cord where it goes through the window and 
makes it fast to the shutter staple. The result 
is all that could be desired. The reflector 
throws a strong light that is ample to work 
by. If the light should be knocked off, the 
guard prevents the breaking of the lamp. 


Our Despised Open Spaces 


In every community, from the smallest to 
the greatest, are public spaces without either 
streets, pavements or buildings on them. Per- 
haps they are merely little triangles where 
streets cross, or perhaps they are city parks 
acquired at great cost. They are always pre- 
cious, and often the most precious things in 
the town. Their best use is to be kept open, 
so that there is at least one spot in the midst 
of traffic and business where there is nothing 
to keep the earth and sky apart except grass 
and trees. Let all who can influence or control 
them think twice and oftener before admit- 
ting alleged sculpture or other monuments to 


them. 
Haroip A, Caparn, in “ Civic Comment.” 
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W hich 1s Your Choice? 


All these homes have been designed by 
registered architects for 











The Luxurious 
Upholstery 
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Made by Sanford Mills 


MOHAIR VELVETS 





Mohair Velvet for furniture upholstery is un- 
questionably because of its unique characteristics. 
: 


MOHAIR ACCORDING TO GOVERNMENT 

TESTS, HAS MORE THAN TWO AND ONE- 

HALF TIMES THE STRENGTH OF WOOL, 
AND AFFORDS THE LONGEST WEARING 

| 

| 


HE rapidly increasing popularity of Chase 

















SURFACE KNOWN to THE TEXTILE WORLD. 


The standing pile of Chase Mohair Velvet brings all 
the wear on the top ends of the fibre, thus insuring long 
wear without any of those bare of fuzzy spots so common | 
i to fabrics where the wear comes on the sides of the fibre. | 
i The depth of pile affords a luxurious comfort. 





The original brightness and color of Chase Mohair Velvet 
remain unchanged through years 3 

of hard service. Railroad car seats 
upholstered in Chase Mohair Vel- 
vet have been in constant service 
for twenty-five years. 































Woe 





wr 
; . wy ~The Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, like scétes of other hotels throughout the United 
States, has practically all its furniture upholstered with 
Chase Mohair Velvet — the standard hotel upholstery for 


over thirty years. 











| 
| 
House Beautiful Homes No. 2 | 
| 


We will mail free upon request 
our new circular showing all these 
designs, with floor plans and 


No other upholstery fabric combines beauty with long-wear- 
full particulars. | 
| 


ing qualities to such an extent. 


Ask your interior decorator or upholsterer for samples. If he | 
can’t supply you, send his name and we will forward samples. | 








Complete working drawings and 
specifications may be purchased from 








L. C. CHASE & CO. 
BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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(Under same management as the Atlantic Monthly) ee 
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AST summer, America expected 
along war. She prepared for 
it, and prepared so tremen- 

dously that the knowledge of what 
America was doing broke the spirit 
of the German resistance. 


The war collapsed. 


But those preparations must be paid for. Such 
a sudden victory is expensive in money, but a 
slower victory would have cost the lives of 
thousands more of America’s boys, and 
even more treasure. 


Americans will show their gratitude by helping to pay 
for these preparations. 


The money for the Victory Liberty Loan will 
pay the bills. 


How much will you subscribe ? 


Victory 
Liberty Loan 






































AN OFFER OF VALUE TO THE HOSTESS 


The dreaded problem of what to serve for the formal or informal 
luncheon will be easily solved by consulting 


TABLE DECORATIONS and DELICACIES 


By HesTER Price, the well-known authority who has brought together a wide variety of the 
freshest, most desirable ideas for the hostess who is anxious to have her dinners and luncheons 
distinctive without the extravagance of a caterer, and with the use of such materials as may 
readily be obtained. 

Each scheme for table decoration is illustrated by a full-page engraving, showing not only the gen- 
eral effect, but also the exact working out of the details. 





96 half-tone engravings. Price $2.00 net. 
We will send this valuable book and a year’s subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (new or 
renewal) for $3.75. Address 


Circulation Dept., THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
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The Home Garden in May 


(Continued from page 310) 


deal of work to take up celery for winter and 
store it in sand; on the other hand, it is a most 
delicious crop. 

Put in a couple more plantings of peas dur- 
ing May. Try planting a row of carrots 
“broadcast”’ (three- or four-inch wide row) 
with the idea of the only thinning being 
pulling out for table use the young carrots 
when just right—very small and delicate. 
Try one row of beets planted the same way. 
If you are interested in experimenting with 
vegetables a little way out of the common, try 
okra and kohlrabi. Put in parsnips and 
salsify if not planted in April. Keep radish 
seed on hand and occasionally tuck in a few 
seeds in odd corners during the entire spring 
and summer; they mature in about five weeks; 
they may be planted in rows of other slow 
vegetables and pulled out before they inter- 
fere with such neighbors. 

Everything in the cold frame should be 
transplanted to the open in May. Take the 
cabbage family first, always leaving extra 
plants for filling]in, for some always die or 
are ‘‘cut-wormed.” Tomatoes should be left 
until the latter part of the month, or until the 
ground is warm and weather settled, as they 
are very tender Set them in rows three feet 
apart each way, for the main crop and your 
show tomatoes, which should be staked or 
supported in some way. We use iron piping 
uprights for the ends of short rows, with stout 
although slender iron rods where each tomato 
plant is set, connected from end to end with 
two or three rows of stout wire to which the 
plants are tied with raffia. Set before you 
plant the tomatoes. This produces later ona 
highly ornamental trellis, which, when the 
stalks and branches are carefully pruned and 
trained, and the handsome green and ripening 
fruit appears, is one of the garden ornaments. 
We usually alternate early and late tomatoes 
for one row, and have found it a good idea to 
buy from a greenhouse about half a dozen 
pot-grown plants, which will supply ripened 
fruit at least two weeks earlier than we can 
possibly produce otherwise. There are other 
excellent methods of staking and supporting. 

When transplanting make the earth rich and 
work it until mellow and fine. Place the 
seedlings from the cold frame—using your shal- 
low basket to transport them—carefully into 
ample holes, setting them deeply and pouring 
water around the roots, as you hold the plant 
in the left hand. Sift the earth carefully 
around the plants, and lastly “firm” the 
ground. Surround the stem with a section of 
stiff paper or thin cardboard (we use old play- 
ing cards!) letting it extend a little into the 
ground. This, if carefully done, entirely 
wards off the attacks of the cutworm, which 
happens to be especially fond of tomato plants. 

Trap the cutworm (he starts in in full force 
in May), watching carefully for his haunts, by 
making a mash of bran or cornmeal mixed 
with Paris green and sprinkling around plants 
most liked by him. _ If you see a little seedling 
cut down (watch with a lynx eye each morn- 
ing), scratch around with a small stick and you 
will always find him. Kill him ruthlessly! 

Hellebore the currant and gooseberry bushes 
or spray them with pyrox (one pound to six 
gallons of water) before the currant worm gets 
ahead of you. Watch carefully! Give apples 
and other fruit trees their second spraying, for 
the coddling worm, just as the petals are falling. 
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“The Return of the Prodigal Taste’’—a true story in 
one adv. (See below.) 

id 
st 
- 
ts 
v) 
1g 
ts 
e. 
y. 
h 
y The following conversation 
d really happened once that we 
. know of. Probably it is paral- 
“ leled many times—the coun- 
s; try over. (Perhaps by you.) 
2 ‘Every time I look around our new 

home, dear, I am thankful to the 
™ architect for being so insistent 
“ about this OAK furniture. He pAINTS 
a said we'd have to do a lot of insist- ME 
Or ing to get really good furniture in this 4 AC cnn 
ft noble wood—and it certainly is worth QUALITY 
1e all the insisting we did.”’ sn 

VARNI? 

; “Well, I told you we had an archi- 
tect who was_ well-grounded in i : 
both his taste and his knowledge. ne 2 
g He says the ‘come back’ of OAK 
it to the favor of people like us is Match Up the Freshness 
0 ‘not a fad but a_recognition’— : 
h that’s the way he put it. Now I of Spring 
e begin to sense the full meaning of _ 
se that advertisement we clipped and Ban freshness and beauty of spring are an inspiration to freshen up the porch 
. put in the ‘new home box’—you furniture in sympathy with the bright outdoor life and to renew the finish of 
e remember ?—something about OAK dark, dreary wear-worn indoor surfaces. 
d | furniture having the qualities of 
g BEAUTY, DIGNITY, POISE and A 
5. PERMANENCE. I’m _ just as ) 
S glad as you are to ‘start worthy 
0 heirlooms.’”’ ” ‘ hn 
r There is no more satisfying pos- Pp A I N T S & F I N I S H E S 
7 session than good OAK furniture. 
r ' There is no more safe and enduring are ready to serve homemakers—an Acme kind for every purpose! So much bright newness can be 
. investment—none better worth 7in- spread at such little cost and in such little time when you use Acme Quality Paints and Finishes. 
A aa . NT They make home beautifying a simple matter. Your decorator can give you just the exact effect you 
d sisting upon. Have you tried IN- decire with the Acme Quality kind. 
e SISTING? ry 1 in your best For your intimate knowledge of just what should be used for each 
l. store). surface, get our two booklets, *‘Acme Quality Painting Guide”’ 
o i and “Home Decorating.’® Ask your dealer, or write us. 
g AMERICAN OAK MFRS.’ ASS'N. ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS Dept. AM, DETROIT, MICH. 
t EET em eating. “Toll 96.68 yose agastet ttanenin Boston Lincoln Nashville Minneapolis Portland Fort Worth Pittsburgh Los Angeles Topeka 
y AppREss Room 1413, 14 MAINStT., MEMPHIS, TENN. | Toledo Chicago Spokane Birmingham’ St.Louis Salt LakeCity Dallas Cincinnati 
e ASK FOR BOOKLET AND FINISHED SAMPLES 
f neared 
| THE BOOK MARI 
1 
: THE COMFORTS OF HOME ADVENTURES IN INDIGENCE HOMEMAKERS’. QUESTIONS ~ 
F By By AND ANSWERS 
RALPH BERGENGREN LAURA SPENCER PORTOR Edited by 
' domestic life are humorously ‘described, “Among the | In this charming little book Laura Spencer Portor HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 
J chapter headings will be found such titles as: describes some of the amenities of home life and the in- A practical little manual for the homemaker. From 
, “ THoucuts WHILE GETTING SETTLED" fluence of visitors in the home of her childhood. ee ee Bocor get as ae? 
l “ FURNACE AND I” Additional essays offer a pleasing variety ee has compiled a guide-book ot questions 


‘* CONCERNING KITCHENS” 

‘*THE HOME OF THE PORCELAIN TUB” 

“At HOME IN THE GUEST CHAMBER"’ 
107 pages. 75 cents postpaid. 





Like the ‘‘ Comforts of Home,” this book will find ready Problems of Construction. Interior Decoration, Archi- 
acceptance on the library or guest-room table tecture and Landscape Design are intelligently discussed. 








247 page:. $1.50 postpaid. 121 pages. $1.00 postpaid. 
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THIS HOUSE, IN MASSACHUSETTS HAS TUPELO FLOORS THROUGHOUT. IT’S 
A TRULY BEAUTIFUL HOME— WHY NOT TUPELO FLOORS IN YOURS, TOO? 


Building—a matter for forethought. 


To make that new home come out just right is quite a 


job! There are so many things to remember and to 


find out about! 





| | For instance, have you thought about your indoor 














| floors? Have you written for information about 

igs) TUPELO [ies 

| | TUPELO TUPELO 
| FLOORS! «The Hard-Wear Lumber.’? |‘LOORS 











I | Better do it, because Tupelo makes such beautiful, 


about it. 








| light colored, satiny: floors, such long lasting floors (on 
account of its ‘‘involved”’’ or ‘‘interwoven’’ grain) that 
it would be a mistake not to know about it. 

| Tupelo makes about the best indoor floor for little 
| money you can possibly buy. So write and ask us 
Of course your porches want Cypress floors. 
WILL YOU WRITE OUR ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPT.? WE'LL ANSWER. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Assn. 
906 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La., or 
906 Heard National Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


PLEASE ADDRESS THE NEAREST OFFICE 




















nee UNDERGROUND | 
om cuse~ “* GARBAGE RECEIVER | 


Ate una par OFF 


Has solved the problem of the old swill- 
box nuisance with its constant renewal 
of frozen garbage buckets for thousands 
of people. Why not yours? 

Our truck wheels your ash can up or 
down steps. 

Try our Spiral Truss Ribbed Ash 
Barrels. 


Send for Catalogue on each 


Look for our trade mark. It will pay 
you. Sold direct. 


C. H. Stephenson, Mfr. 


23 Farrar Street Lynn, Mass 











The Next Issue will be the 
Brick and Cement Number 

















AMERICAN-GROWN TREES 














Shrubs 
and 
Plants 


Andorra 


Nurseries 


Box 230, 
Chestnut Hill, 
Phila., Penna. 


UR ability to supply 

trees, shrubs and 
plants of the highest 
quality is not curtailed 
by the stoppage of for- 
eign shipments. Buy 
nursery stock grown at 


Andorra. 


Wm. Warner Harper, 
Prop. 


Our Catalog “Suggestions for 
Effective Planting,” on request. 
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The Paved Garden Walk 


(Continued from page 273) 


in a garden of any amplitude is four feet to 
four feet six inches. This is both comfortable 
and dignified, and serves all purposes of garden 
maintenance. If the flowers and shrubs are 
of such size as to overhang the edge of the 
walk to any great extent, the four feet six 
inches width will be found fully as satisfactory 
as the narrower dimension. 

Third: Selection of material. In the small 
garden, as a matter of expense, it would be 
better to use only such material as is fairly 
local, easy to construct and maintain, and 
comfortable to the foot. This latter consid- 
eration is oftentimes lost sight of, but is really 
an important one. 

Fourth, but not the last, in the matter of 
building, is the foundation. Brick and stone 
pavement should have solid, unyielding founda- 
tions of from one foot to eighteen inches of 
gravel, or broken stone. Cinders may be 
used in the southern states where frost action is 
not a factor; but in the northern states, owing 
to its spongy structure, its use often leads to 
trouble. On the top of the foundation should 
be spread a layer of concrete averaging two 
or three inches in thickness. After the con- 
crete has thoroughly hardened, the setting of 
the brick, tile or stone may be commenced. 
Sand, sandy loam or cement are the three 
materials most often employed for the joints. 
Where sedums or other rock plants are some- 
times grown in the joints, a portion of the 
sand under the joint is removed and a pocket 
of loam made. Brick walks in a garden are 
generally laid on a one-inch sand cushion which 
facilitates the trueing up and crowning. The 
designs here shown are only a few of many 
combinations, but they are tried and true 
ones which have been found to look and wear 
well in execution. No attempt is made here 
to give costs for the different types of walks 
shown, as this factor is so dependent on local- 
ity, labor and market conditions. 


Our Daily Service 


The spirit of patriotism has been developed 
to such an extent in the last several years, 
that service to the country has become one of 
the principles to be instilled into the minds 
of American children from this time forth. 
Meanwhile, it is for us in the immediate pres- 
ent to utilize the sentiment which has thus 
been created, and which is ready to sweep 
forward for the public good under the impulse 
of the sense of victory that is upon us. Hope 
for the future lies in the proper direction of 
this throbbing love of country that has per- 
meated the land. 

No man or woman can be truly interested 
in world affairs and remain indifferent to home 
questions, and so the natural result of stimu- 
lated patriotism is a kindled civic spirit. This 
is everywhere apparent. The time is at hand 
when we must walk with patriots; when we 
must say, ‘‘I too serve my nation, my state, 
my town, by recognizing my obligation to 
help develop a better social order.” 

The American soldier was true to his trust. 
Not bye and bye, but now, let us give our 
civic service ungrudgingly to the country for 
which he fought. 


GERTRUDE B. BIDDLE, : 
President Civic Club of Philadelphia 
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A BARGAIN! 


ONLY A FEW SETS LEFT 
The 


Housekeeper’s 
Home Library 





























THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY BOOK $1.10 


Do you want to know how to make a delicious salad? How to remove mud stains? 
How to make a simple cold cream? How to make an excellent disinfectant at a 
nominal cost? 

These and hundreds of other questions of value to the housekeeper are taken up at 
length in this remarkable little volume. 


THE NUTRITION OF THE HOUSEHOLD $1.00 


Do you wish to know the proper diet for a growing child? The reasonable way to 
reduce weight? The calories per pound in the different meats? The advantage of one 
bread over another? The all-important subject of food values is taken up from every 
angle in this enlightening book. 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER $1.35 


Do you want to know how to practise real economy in your household? How to arrange 
your budget so that each item is fairly provided for? How to meet the servant problem 
on a basis which will ensure satisfaction on both sides? All these and kindred subjects 
so dear to the home lover’s heart are discussed with care and attention in these Letters. 


THE CARE OF A HOUSE 


Do you want to know how to prevent or quickly remedy leaks in the roof? How to 

















ensure a well-drawing fireplace? How to clean a clogged sink trap at an expense of a / 
few cents? Howto prevent pipes from freezing? How to test wall papers for arsenic? Psi 






How to clean paint and paper? As an encyclopzedia of home knowledge this book is Ps 
warmly recommended. 
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You can’t think of a Pergola without think- 
ing of CYPRESS, “the Wood Eternal.” 








| i) | AVOIDING MISTAKES 
-\MEANS SAVING MONEY 


|GET VOL. 5—QUICK 
| Your ‘name on a post-card will do. 
: When Everybody is 


Urging You to 
“Build Now,” 


now is the time of times to 


BUILD RIGHT. 





2 Vel ta, Copeeas Poca Libwary. ‘(sent Prec} a | We manufacture Cypress 
| . ” oo _| lumber —and are proud 

ou | ee F : 
can't ee 7 | of that fact. BUT— we 


= | 1 A. v | don’t want you to use 
Trellis i = Cypress except where 
without ““ 
Pa  .. . ah Cypress, ‘“‘The Wood 
of | en — Eternal’’ is dest for you. 
CYPRESS, ee 
“the 


wen PROBABLY THE BEST THING FOR YOU TO DO 


Eternal.” , k 

is to write us for a copy of Volume 5 of the 
internationally famous Cypress Pocket Library. 
“It means | AND PROBABLY YOU WOULD BETTER “DO IT NOW.” 


. You might as well ask for Vol. 5, and at the same time ask for Vol. 1, which con- 
par tains a full list of the 40 odd volumes im this Library (which has become a sort 

; of American Lumber Classic) and which also contains the unabridged U. S. Govt. 
Rept. on ““The Wood Eternal’? —what it is, and why you need it—and with some 
ideas as to why you have to insist on it to get it—also why it is so well 
worth insisting on. (That’s the only way to get anything worth while—isn’t it?) 
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il Working Plans and 

Specifications for this and many other 

artistic Outdoor embellishments are in Vol. 28 of Let our ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT help YOU MORE. Our entire resources are at 
the Cypress Pocket Library. (Free on request.) your service with Reliable Counsel. 


ee See Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 
tee 1206 HIBERNIA BANK BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA., or 1206 HEARD NATIONAL BANK BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER’S. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW 
































PRIZE POEMS: 


The wood that 
allits users prize 


The wise invest- 
or safely buys. 


He who looks 
before he leaps 
Builds of Cypress 
and builds 
for keeps. 





Working Plans an Specifications for this Cypress Hooded Window and Garden 
Entrance are in Vol. 28, Cypress Pocket Library. (““The Guide to Thrift and Beauty.”’) 


The “All-round Helps Dept.” of the Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn. is a sort of national headquarters for home-loving 

: P ge who either are thinking of building or of “fixing up the old place.” Its service is prompt, personal, friendly 
Working Plans and ey for above and always authoritative. It recommends the use of Cypress, the “Wood Eternal,” only when that lumber 
are in Vol. 30, Cypress Pocket Library. (Free.) isthe best for YOU. The whole House Beautiful family, and their friends, are invited to test its spirit and facilities. 



















